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Editorial Comment 


he has something which may interest the readers 
of the magazine. As announced in the May 
issue, plans for early issues of THE PH1 DELTA 
KAPPAN run as follows: 

January, 1952: ‘Textbooks and Schools.”” How 
are textbooks made, published, sold? What are 
the best laws governing the adoption of text- 
books? Who should select textbooks? How are 
textbooks best used in learning? Reports of re- 


Of interest to The Editor, and perhaps to 
you, is the question, “How well does the maga- 
zine in its material reflect the geographical dis- 
tribution of members of Phi Delta Kappa?” 
The table below summarizes the experience of 
the magazine since its postwar revival. 


Geographic Analysis of Articles in THE PHI DELTA 
KAPPAN, 1945-1951 
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State 1945-46 46-47 47-48 48-49 49-50 50-51 Total 





Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 
California 6 19 13 
Colorado 3 
Connecticut 1 
Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 1 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 8 
Minnesota 1 
Mississippi 1 
Missouri 2 
Montana 
Nebraska 1 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 1 
New Mexico 
New York 
N. Carolina 
N. Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 4 
Rhode Island 
§. Carolina 
§. Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
W. Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Washington 

D. C. 8 


Foreign: Australia 1, Canada 9, 


Norway 2, Switzerland 1. 
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search and experience will be appreciated. 

February: Report of 23rd national council of 
Phi Delta Kappa, and the annual feature, ‘Doc- 
tors’ Dissertations Under Way in Education.” 

March: A special issue on ‘Comparative Edu- 
cation,’ or perhaps other plans will be developed. 

April: ‘‘Educational Books of 1951.” 

May: Manuscripts on any subject will be con- 
sidered for this issue. 

We are grateful for the opportunity to con- 
sider every manuscript which comes to us. Manu- 
scripts for any issue should be forwarded about 
three months in advance of the date of release. 
Address manuscripts to The Editor, THE PHI 
DELTA KAPPAN, 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, 
Illinois. 

The brothers among our readers who are far 
from the chapter halls will find in this issue 
sample reports of chapter meetings to make 
them homesick! If you will add up those re- 
ports, you will find reasons why those who know 
Phi Delta Kappa best say that members get more 
out of regular attendance at chapter meetings 
than from any other feature of membership in 
the fraternity. 

In the story by Adolph Unruh on Page 138, 
you will find another insight into the achieve- 
ments of a chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. Maybe 
it would be a good stunt for your chapter to 
check to see if his findings would hold in your 
town? : 

Many chapters will find in the report of the 
Phi Delta Kappa Commission on Selective Re- 
cruitment (Page 142) a suggestion for further 
activity in a field which has been a long-term 
interest of the organization. 

If you have a campaign under way for a tax 


levy for bonds or maintenance, you will wish to 
of this magazine, is cordially invited to submit know of materials you can get from the Advertis- 
an article to The Editor whenever he thinks ing Council. See Page 136. 
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Every member of the fraternity, every reader 





Dear Brother Phi Delta Kappans: 


When you overwhelmingly approved the 
amendents to the constitution and by-laws, sub- 
mitted to the chapters by your Board of Directors, 


Phi Delta Kappa acquired a “new look.’’ July 
12, 1951, the date that the revision went into 
effect, is another milestone in our history. 

Involved in four major proposals submitted 
and approved were over two hundred specific 
amendments. The proposals were important con- 
siderations which past Councils attempted to 
attack, but limited time and pressure of all Phi 
Delta Kappa business permitted no careful form- 
ulation of the needed revisions. Your President 
found the other members of the Board of Direc- 
tors both receptive to and cooperative in formu- 
lating the necessary amendments and the four 
proposals. In our meetings and by correspond- 
ence, this work was accomplished and the results 
submitted to the seven 1950 District Conferences 
for their criticisms. From them valuable sugges- 
tions and reactions were received leading to fur- 
ther refinement of the proposals. Constructive 
help was given also by the Executive Secretary 
and the Editor-in-Chief. The combined efforts 
of hundreds of Phi Delta Kappans thus wrought 
the fundamental changes now in force. 

To the 222 members residing in 47 countries 
other than the United States, and 76 members 
known to be in military service outside the 
United States, one major proposal will have 
special appeal. “National” was deleted from all 
sentences in the constitution and by-laws; the 
necessary rephrasing was included in its stead. 
Thus Phi Delta Kappa took the legislative step 
which permits our Fraternity to become inter- 
national in fact as well as in spirit. It not only 
adds to the realism of international education co- 
operation as implied in our Commission on Inter- 
national Educational Cooperation and in our fre- 
quent, unofficial participation in international 
education; it also clarifies the conditions for the 
establishment of chapters outside the United 
States. Groups of alumni from the various cam- 
pus chapters are able to organize Phi Delta Kap- 
pa Clubs abroad, some of which could eventuate 
into Field Chapters similar to those scattered 
over this country. Also, we can look forward to 
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the ultimate establishment of Campus Chapters 
in foreign universities maintaining outstanding 
undergraduate and graduate programs in educa- 
tion. The adopted proposal is a distinct chal- 
lenge to Phi Delta Kappans abroad—to groups 
of members living close together especially—to 
take the next steps. 

The other three major proposals incorporated 
the many changes long needed to establish by 
legislation rather than by expedient action, an 
up-to-date sound organization of Phi Delta 
Kappa. Reorganization had not kept up with the 
tremendous growth and expansion of the Fra- 
ternity. Under the adopted revisions, the Ex. 
ecutive Committee has now become the Board of 
Directors. Your Board is able to function legally 
in accordance with generally accepted sound 
practice similar to the operation of boards of edu- 
cation and boards of directors in business. The 
five elected members have had their functions 
carefully defined in terms of such a type of 
board. Sound delimitations and allocations of te- 
sponsibilities safeguard the affairs of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 

Under the proposals, the appointed Executive 
Secretary's functions have been just as carefully 
defined. By the revised provisions, he is now the 
executive officer of the Board and of the Frater- 
nity. His stated responsibilities and duties are 
in fact analogous to those of a superintendent 
of schools or an executive head of a business 
concern, serving under an elected board of di- 
rectors. The clarification of functions fixes con- 
structively the functions and responsibilities of 
both the elected officers of Phi Delta Kappa and 
the appointed personnel. Legislation and policy 
making is fixed in the former group; execution 
is reserved to the latter group. Hence the mem: 
bers can be assured of an effectively operating 
central organization and administration. 

It has been a privilege and a pleasure to have 
served in bringing about the changes. The other 
members of the Board of Directors join with me 
in expressing our appreciation for the help te 
ceived from so many members. Thanks, too, for 
your support by your enactment of the proposals 
into Phi Delta Kappa official legislation. The 
Fraternity will benefit accordingly. 


George C. Kyte, President of Phi Delta Kapps 
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All the Facts All the Time! 


By EDWARD M. TUTTLE 


TTACKS on the public schools come from 
A small minority groups—however vocal, 
active, and influential they may appear to be. 
If deliberate steps are taken by the duly con- 
stituted authorities in any given community to 
make certain that all the people have all the 
facts all the time in regard to their public schools, 
such attacks will not be likely. If made, they 
would do little in the face of a fully informed 
and alert public opinion. 

The present situation in regard to public 
education is particularly vulnerable to attack 
for several reasons. During the depression and 
World War II our schools were almost forgotten 
by a public whose attention was focused on more 
immediate problems. The average citizen, even 
the average parent, knew few of the facts re- 
garding the aims, methods, needs, and potential- 
ities of the educational process. 

Meantime, the educational profession was not 
standing still. In spite of classroom shortages 
and a consequent heavier teaching load, and in 
spite of shortages in the supply of qualified 
teachers and a consequent general lowering of 
standards, great advances were made. These were 
particularly concerned with a better understanding 
of childhood growth and development on the 
elementary level, and with what we have come 
to include under the general term of “‘life ad- 
justment education” for youth on the secondary 
level. Properly understood and applied, these two 
concepts result in modification in curricula and 
in classroom procedure which most adults can- 
not reconcile with the formal schooling they re- 
member. At first glance, they are likely to dis- 
approve. This accounts for demands in many 
local communities that the schools reduce and 
confine their teaching to the 3 R’s, spelling, 
history, geography, and the formal subjects. Or- 
ganized opponents of an increasingly dynamic 
and functional public educational system are 
quick to seize upon such demands and to magni- 
fy them out of all proportion. The actual fact, 
as established by considerable research, is that 
schools today are doing a much better job of 
teaching the 3 R’s and other formal disciplines 


* Edward M. Tuttle is Executive Secretary, 
National School Boards Association, 450 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois. He is 
a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


by relating them to the individual child’s apti- 
tudes and capacities, than they did by the mass 
drill methods of former days. 

Another factor which provides fertile soil 
for organized attack, often in subtle and per- 
fidious disguise, is the increasing efforts which 
are being made by school boards and school ad- 
ministrators in numerous communities to do a 
better job of public relations—to take the delib- 
erate steps I advocate in my premise toward 
making certain that all the people shall have all 
the facts all the time about their schools. One 
of the effective instruments for accomplishing 
this end is the development of citizens committees 
or advisory lay groups to work with the duly 
constituted authorities on the one hand, and 
with the body politic on the other hand, in the 
expectation that in proportion as each under- 
stands the other, better schools will result. These 
study and advisory groups function best when 
they are suggested and approved by the school 
authorities themselves. They function nearly as 
well when they originate on the outside, provided 
that they are widely representative of the com- 
munity as a whole and that they cooperate closely 
with the school authorities and clear their findings 
and suggestions through the duly constituted 
channels. They do not function well at all when 
they are composed of minority groups with 
preconceived “axes to grind,” and it is this 
kind of group, whether well-intentioned or ill- 
intentioned that, knowingly or unknowingly, be- 
comes the tool of organized propaganda against 
the public schools. 

In the confident belief, then, that a fully 
informed public constitutes the only sure safe- 
guard against insidious propaganda, we reach 
the point of considering the means by which im- 
proved public relations in regard to public edu- 
cation may be accomplished on local, state and 
national levels. 
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TEACHERS AND PuBLIC Must TALK 
To EAcH OTHER 


The educational profession (superintendents, 
supervisors, principals, and teachers) and in- 
dividual and group representatives of the gen- 
eral public must sit down together around the 
same table. For too long the profession has been 
struggling by itself to improve the schools, often 
with the feeling that it was traveling an uphill 
road against public apathy or even opposition. On 
the other hand, sporadic attempts by lay groups 
or organizations to bring about changes in the 
schools have too often been made without con- 
sideration for or consultation with the school 
authorities. It is time to recognize that neither 
of these processes can compare in good results 
and good will with a cooperative process in 
which the professional and the lay elements join 
forces and work together. 

There are two organizations which stand in 
a position midway between the profession and 
the public. One of these is the P.T.A., a voluntary 
organization which seeks to bring schools and 
homes into harmonious relationship, and which 
is doing much fine work the country over. The 
other is the school board, the legally constituted 
lay body charged with the maintenance and 
operation of the public schools. It should always 
be remembered that, while selected and function- 
ing locally, school boards actually represent the 
state whose constitutional responsibility is the 
establishment of a system of free public educa- 
tion for all the children of all the people. 

School boards have a special obligation to 
make certain that the professional school staff 
and the people of the community, including not 
only parents of children in school but all citizens 
and taxpayers, understand each other and the 
objectives of the public schools. The American 
people believe in their system of public education, 
but they have been too ready to take it for 
granted and to feel that it would endure and 
prosper without special attention or foresight. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. In 
these critical times, when the very existence of 
our democratic ideology is threatened, and when 
universal public education is the greatest con- 
structive agency we have for preserving and in- 
creasing democracy’s contribution to a free and 
peaceful world, the public must be roused to 
the dangers ahead. These dangers are two-fold: 
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first and greater, the danger that the support of 
public education may be too little and too late: 
and second, the danger of active, persistent 
attack, by fair means or foul, from minority 
groups which for some selfish or subversive 
reason do not want the American people too 
well educated. 

By this time you have discovered my firm 
belief that the second danger will be minimized 
in proportion as we overcome the first, and that 
the only certain means of offsetting the one is 
through strengthening the other. Because, as 
someone has strikingly pointed out, “What the 
people in a democracy are not up on, they are 
usually down on.” 


TAKE THE INITIATIVE 


I advocate, then, that on the local level boards 
of education and school administrators deliber- 
ately seek to involve representatives of the whole 
community in a study of the public schools in 
all their varied aspects—what they are doing and 
why, what they could be or should be doing and 
why, how they may best and most closely be 
related to the educational needs of the children, 
youth and adults of the community, what it will 
take in the way of financial and personal sup- 
port to make them most effective, and so on 
and on. It has been amply demonstrated that 
wherever the people of a community actually 
understand these things they are ready to move 
ahead much faster and much farther than the 
school authorities would ever dream of doing. 
Where school boards and school administrators 
lack the vision to use this method of citizen par- 
ticipation or to believe in it, the people them- 
selves will have to take the lead, but in so 
doing they must be certain that they represent 
the whole community, that they seek at every 
point to offer cooperation to the constituted 





Essential for Citizens Groups 


According to the National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York 19, three essentials for successful 
citizens groups for improvement of schools are: 

(1) They are broadly representative of the 
entire community 

(2) They begin by studying all available facts 

(3) They are independent but cooperate as 
closely as possible with the school authorities. 





ALL THE FACTS ALL THE TIME 


authorities, and that they be on their guard 
against any suggestion that outside sources with 
high-sounding names would be glad to lend 
them assistance, personal, financial or otherwise. 


ORGANIZE AT STATE LEVEL! 


Second, I advocate that on the state level there 
be an informal but vital advisory group on 
public education, composed of individual and 
organizational representatives of both the educa- 
tional profession and the general public, who 
will sit down together regularly and frequently 
(even once a month, as they do in Illinois) and 
thoroughly discuss important and pressing prob- 
lems relating to the public schools. Such a group 
would not and could not itself be an action 
group, but if widely representative it would 
ultimately lead to action on a statewide basis much 
more rapidly and effectively than can single 
agencies working by themselves, which is the 
way we operate most of the time now. 


ORGANIZE AT NATIONAL LEVEL 


Third, I advocate a similar setup on the na- 
tional level; what might be called a National 
Coordinating Council on Public Education, com- 
posed of representatives (carefully selected for 
their interest and understanding of educational 
objectives) of all the major lay and professional 
organizations in the country. This Council should 
maintain consistency of membership and should 
meet frequently enough and for long enough each 
time so that its members could thoroughly sub- 
merge their individual and organizational biases 
in a consideration of the general welfare. 

The functions of this Council would be to 
view American education as a whole; to consider 
the relative importance, urgency, and effectiveness 
of all the factors concerned in the educational 
process; to learn from each member organiza- 
tion what it is doing and may do to promote 
public understanding and support of education; 
to reach the greatest possible unanimity of agree- 
ment in suggesting both short-range and long- 


range educational policies; to stimulate each. 


member organization through its delegates to an 
active educational crusade among its constituency 
in behalf of the agreements reached—in short, 
to seek to unite the people of America behind 
a vital, sweeping, coordinated educational move- 
ment based on full understanding of purposes, 
processes, and needs. The way to reach all the 
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people with all the facts about their schools is 
through the organizations that we already have 
in the fields of agriculture, business, industry, 
labor, service clubs, veterans groups, women’s 
groups, etc., etc. Every organization has or should 
have a vital concern for the perpetuation and 
strengthening of the American system of public 
education, but it needs to acquire accurate knowl- 
edge of what things should be done and the 
order of their importance. This knowledge can 
come only from first-hand study, carried on 
cooperatively, at local, state, and national levels. 
We need today, more than ever before, to em- 
bark on a crusade that has for its goal the active, 
generous support of public education by the 
American public, based on the conviction that 
this is indeed our ‘“‘first line of defense’’ against 
the powers of ignorance and evil, big and little, 
which stalk the earth in sleepless determination 
to gain their selfish ends. 


“Full session pupils of the fourth and fifth grades 
made better gains than the double session pupils 
in every one of the abilities tested,” David H. 
Russell and Harold J. Eifert report after ‘a com- 
parison of achievement of pupils in single- and 
double-session schools.” (California Journal of Ele- 
mentary Education, August 1949, pages 12-16.) 
“During a seven month period, the children in 
single-session schools gained, on the average, nearly 
two months more than matched children in double- 
session schools in these subjects.” 

About a hundred thousand children in California 
attend double-session schools. 


The “Educators Guide to Free Films” of 1951 
contains annotations of 2,121 titles. Compiled under 
John Guy Fowlkes of the University of Wisconsin 
by Mary Foley Horkheimer and John W. Diffor, 
the classified guide of 462 pages is available at $6.00 
from the Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wisconsin. 

From the same source comes also the 1951 edition 
of “The Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms,” at 
$3.00, classifying and annotating 504 titles of slide- 
films in 151 pages. 


A musical setting for the exact text of the pledge 
of allegiance to the flag is the chorus of the song, 
“I Pledge Allegiance to the Flag,” available from 
the composer, John H. Lloyd, 1820 G Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





TV's Impact on Teen-Agers 


By PHILIP LEWIS 


HE proposed allocation of a substantial 

block of television channels exclusively for 
non-commercial and educational utilization sets 
the stage for rapid and decisive action by the 
educational fraternity. In a relatively short time 
schools and other institutions will be expected 
to come forward with new techniques, know- 
how, trained staffs, and the leadership necessary 
to guarantee permanent acquisition of these 
valuable frequencies. Part of this responsibility 
involves inquiry and experimentation designed 
to determine how television affects the youth— 
its impact on the many facets of growing up, 
and the determination of the kind of guidance 
needed to effectively control this powerful means 
of communication. 

For almost four years, an intensive and con- 
tinuing program of research into the television 
pattern as it developed in the South Shore High 
School Community in Chicago has been in 
progress. Now, some of the answers to ques- 
tions of long standing are available. It is be- 
lieved that a reasonably accurate TV cycle has been 
traced to completion, and that the delineation 
of this pattern will be of assistance to others to 
help cushion the video impact on their commun- 
ity groups. 

Semi-annual survey checks on the amount of 
time students devoted to televiewing weekly 
revealed the following data: 


TABLE I 
GROWTH IN NUMBER OF SETS IN USE 








Number of 


Average Viewing 
Sets Installed 


Hours Per Week 


Date of Survey 


May 1949 
Jan. 1950 
May 1950 
Jan. 1951 





231, 201 
251, 468 
19, 574 
161, 1079 





A consistent downward trend in the amount 
of viewing is shown in all of the averages except 
for the figure recorded for January 1950. This 
deviation is due to the fact that the coaxial cable 
from the East began to channel more and better 
programs to Chicago, new stations established 
themselves, and TV ownership more than dou- 
bled in that period. The existence and operation 


* Philip Lewis is a member of the staff of the 
Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Illinois, 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


of a “novelty” or “recency” factor is readily 
discernible in the consistent drop shown, but 
it is this same factor that makes it inadvisable 
to use these records to do more than to indicate 
the existence of such an item. 

For evidence of the levelling-off point, where 
television viewing normalizes and fits in with 
a balanced program of living, a comparison of 
the dates of installation of video receivers with 
the students’ current viewing averages was made. 
The results appear in Table II. 


TABLE II 
DECLINE OF THE NOVELTY FACTOR 








Present Viewing Averages 
(Hours Per Week) 


17.24 
16.23 
15.85 
13.48 


Months of 
Ownership 





1-12 
13-24 
25-36 
37-48 





The 1314 hour average attained in the fourth 
year of receiver ownership is significant, in that 
it is corroborated by other findings: 

1. A previous investigation of the effect of 
television on grades indicated that students with 
a scholastic standing of “GOOD” or below 
could not afford to watch video for as much as 
fifteen hours per week without lowering their 
subject ratings. 

2. An experimental English-TV class,’ insti- 
tuted to give prime consideration to program 
evaluation and critical analysis of television of- 
ferings, resulted in substantially reduced viewing 
by the members of this group. At a time when the 
all-school average was 191/44 hours weekly, the 
English-TV personnel reported their totals as 
being between 1214 and 13 hours. 

3. A study completed in June 1951 dealt with 
the Primary Mental Abilities profiles of student 
televiewers. One phase of this investigation com- 

1.English-TV, An Adventure in Communication by Isabel 


L. Kincheloe and Philip Lewis, CHICAGO SCHOOLS JOUR- 
NAL, May 1950. 
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TV’S IMPACT ON TEEN-AGERS 


pared the abilities areas with the weekly viewing 
averages. The findings were startling in their 
consistency—students with weekly viewing totals 
in the 11-15 hour group were also identified 
with the peak point in the rating profile. Where 
viewing totals increased beyond this level, stu- 
dents were found to be, on the average, less pro- 
ficient in the areas of word-fluency, verbal-mean- 
ing, reasoning, memory and space. 


SEX AND MATURITY FACTORS 


A seeming paradox has been plaguing persons 
endeavoring to reconcile the reports of the many 
surveys dealing with students’ grades vs. TV. For 
example, a report from a school in the East cited 
the conclusion that televiewing causes grades to 
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viewing average ‘jumps’ appreciably because of 
the boys’ growing interest in spectator sports. 
Although televiewing has greater influence with 
the younger students, it sooner or later has to vie 
with the outside interests of the adolescent and 
finally meets severe competition with the “later 
teens.” 
PROGRAM PREFERENCES 


It is just not enough to know what the favorite 
program is, or even what the “top ten” shows 
are from the teen-agers’ point of view. Such data 
contributes little in the way of revealing the 
developing and the changing interests in pro- 
gram selection. Therefore, television offerings 
were arbitrarily divided into six categories—Va- 


TABLE III 


WEEKLY VIEWING AVERAGES 
(hours) 








AGE 9 10 11 12 


13 14 15 16 17 18 





23.09 19.54 19.55 
23.83 19.61 24.07 


19.14 
20.56 


18.66 15.94 14.90 13.84 14.00 
21.24 16.50 14.11 14.12 13.71 


17.52 
22.96 





decline, while a separate study in Texas an- 
nounced that the opposite result was true. Actual- 
ly, both sets of findings may be accurate if they 
are considered in the light of their environments. 
Extensive inquiry into this problem indicates 
that the outcomes vary extensively with age, sex, 
and the subject matter involved. Offerings such 
as Civics, History, Current Events, Science, 
Drama, Literature and Art are very definitely 
helped by certain selected programs. However, 
classes in language fundamentals, higher mathe- 
matics, and others requiring long periods of ap- 
plication and concentration are likely to report 
detrimental effects because of the time taken 
from actual study. 

Through the cooperation of a contributing ele- 
mentary school, a comprehensive survey was 
completed to permit the comparison of the weekly 
viewing averages of children and _ teen-agers 
from nine to eighteen years of age. The varia- 
tions occasioned by age and sex are readily appar- 
ent in Table III. 

When the novelty factor lessens its temporary 
dominance over the viewer, the steady trend to 
watch television less and less as the age increases 
is progressively apparent in the case of the girls. 
There is a similar eventuality with the boys, but 
an interfering influence enters at about the 
eleventh year with the latter group. Here the 


riety, Drama, Sports, Musical, News and Educa- 
tional, and the respondents asked to list all six 
headings in the order of their preference. The 
shortcomings of this arrangement are recognized 
and are inherent in the different interpretations 
placed upon these headings by the various age 
groups. Kukla, Fran and Ollie might be con- 
sidered Variety by a fourth-grader, while this 
same group definition could only mean Milton 
Berle to an adolescent. However, a basis of com- 
parison is furnished, and the trends revealed 
are most pertinent. , 

The girls are quite consistent in their viewing 
choices after their eleventh year, with Variety, 
Drama, Music and Sports holding 1st, 2nd, 3rd 
and 4th places respectively. News takes on more 
significance in the later teen years, while Edu- 
cational programs drop to the cellar position. 

The boys show a great deal of vacillation in 
program preferences as compared-to chronologi- 
cal maturity. Drama and Variety hold sway in 
the 9th, 10th and 11th years, with Sports taking 
the lead during years 12 and 13. From then on, 
it’s Variety all the way. Of great interest is the 
eventual drop of Sports to 2nd place in the 
fourteenth year and finally to 4th place in the 
eighteenth year. Also, the progressively greater 
interest in Music, which, beginning in Sth place 
finally ends up in 3rd place. The fact that both 
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the boys and girls tend to come closer together 
in their choice of video fare, as their ages advance, 
coincides also with the result showing that their 
viewing averages are equal at age eighteen. Oth- 
er revealing comparisons can be made by con- 
trasting the selections of the boys with those of 
the girls in the vertical as well as in the horizon- 
tal columns of TABLE IV. 


HOMEWORK AND TV 


Little more than a year ago very little parental 
control of television was in evidence, with exces- 
sively long periods of viewing by the youngsters 
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cerpts of some of the students’ reports follow: 


Harry Casler: “Most programs on television are not 
worthy of close attention. While doing my homework 
my attention is on the work, but should anything 
sound worth seeing, I shift my eyes to the screen. Of 
course, this works only with assignments requiring 
little mental power. On harder subjects such as col. 
lege algebra and chemistry, silence is required. Another 
factor bearing on this subject is that organizing in 
your mind is the most important of the assignments. 
Writing down what you've organized is secondary.” 

Evelyn Fink: “I can rewrite papers for various 
subjects, do simple geometry problems, go over spelling 
or language vocabulary while watching television, 
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a direct result. The latest findings show this sit- 
uation to be a thing of the past, where the novel- 
ty effect has been dissipated. In fact, the present 
outlook is very good and follows the pattern 
outlined in Table V. 


TABLE V 
STUDENTS Do THEIR HOMEWORK 


WHEN HIGH SCHOOL 














Percentage of All 


Arrangement 
Students Viewing TV 





Before viewing TV 69.0 
After viewing TV 8.3 
Pattern varies 

Between: shows 

During school study periods 

WHILE WATCHING TV 
Miscellaneous 

Definite hour each night 





The two per cent who report that they are able 
to study while watching television were con- 
tacted individually, and all had well worked-out 
techniques to report. Apparently this generation 
is going to be able to adapt itself to TV and do 
other things while televiewing, just as contem- 
porary generations have done with radio. Ex- 


However, television programs have to be musicals, 
ec.” 

Sherry Leopold; “I merely get all the work assembled 
on a table near the set. Usually, musical, quiz and 
variety shows are best, as almost all of these can be 
fully enjoyed without concentrated attention to the 
screen. I have always been able to do my homework 
much faster and more enjoyably by listening to music, 
baseball games and plays. Somehow I just can’t work 
in peace and quiet. Now, as far as sports events are 
concerned: In a basketball game I look up when the 
announcer’s voice sounds excited. As far as wrestling 
is concerned, all holds are the same and if you've seen 
one hold once, you can picture it without watching the 
screen. Most of my homework is typed and music pro- 
vides a rhythm for me to type by.” 

Helen Kelly: “When I have written homework I keep 
it right beside me and write along with the programs 
(films or variety shows) unless there is a climax of 
some other important part. In that case I stop for a 
few minutes. As for the homework that requires study- 
ing, I find the many commercials helpful, for the 
minute they appear I study.” 


TV Sets CHANGE LOCATIONS 


Two years ago almost all of the television re 
ceivers were in living rooms. Since this area 1s 
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ordinarily the social center of the home, such a 
condition is of great importance. With TV as 
the dominant influence in this location much of 
the conversational interchange, the reading of 
books, pursuit of constructive hobbies, etc. be- 
came lost arts. The adults were not long in recog- 
nizing this situation and things began to happer 
—the TV sets were on the move. The present 
distribution of receivers, with 956 students re- 
porting, is as follows: Living room, 761; dining 
room, 66; den or library, 60; basement or rumpus 
room, 31; bedroom, 23; porch, 10; TV room, 2; 
and one each in breakfast nook, kitchen and sun 
porch. More than one hundred of these sets had 
been in living rooms and dining rooms originally, 
and were moved to new locations. This is a 
healthy sign and reflects a growing trend to put 
TV in its place. 


CAREER INTERESTS 


Four hundred and thirty-eight students re- 

tted having definite career interests in the 
video field. This latest tally revealed, in contrast 
to an earlier check, that not all are concerned 
with becoming stars of this newest entertain- 
ment medium. Although 162 had ambitions to 
be performers, 76 wanted to be TV engineers, 
and 75 wanted to be cameramen. The balance of 
the list includes such pursuits as that of scenic 
artist, director, makeup technician, lighting engi- 
neer, writer, musician, announcer, model, pro- 
ducer and costume designer. That these expres- 
sions of interest are not unfounded declarations 
may be judged by the fact that 99 of these stu- 
dents have already appeared on television in some 
capacity and 319 have visited TV studios. Yes, 
the students have learned to live with television, 
it is now up to the teachers to learn to work with 
it. 


“Evaluative Criteria for an Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tional Program,” 40 page check list, will be useful 
for school systems planning for the use of sensory 
aids. Prepared by John Charles Schwartz, Jr., of 
the Los Angeles State College, it is available at 75c 
from the William C. Brown Company, Dubuque, 


lowa. 


A comprehensive bibliography of the Literature 
on audio-visual instruction is “The A-V_ Bibli- 
ography,” by F. Dean McClusky of the University 
of California in Los Angeles. It was published by 
the Wm. C. Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa, in 
1950, with 185 pages, at $2.75. 


Schools and Security 


The role of education in building military pre- 
paredness is immediately apparent when one ex- 
amines the nature of modern war, says “The Schools 
and National Security,” Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program Bulletin Number 16, May, 
1951 (The final draft of the book is being published 
in the McGraw Hill Series in Education at $3.00). 

“The intricate machines of modern war—jet 
fighters, bombers, and cargo planes, bomb sights, 
rockets, guided missiles, submarines, torpedos, car- 
riers, radar, et cetera—can neither be built nor used 
by an uneducated people. These weapons can not 
be improved, nor new ones be invented or produced, 
except as men are educated to these tasks. The more 
complicated the machine, the lengthier must be the 
period of education. . . . Education must under- 
gird the technology of warfare. . . . 

“The complexity of virtually all modern weapons 
gives rise to other educational responsibilities. In- 
structions or orders for the assembling, use, and 
maintenance of weapons are often written for the 
factory worker and soldier to follow. These direc- 
tions or orders must be accurate and complete, and 
they must be understood. . . . Only a highly literate 
people can hope to field an effective army, navy, 
and air force. And only the schools can provide and 
maintain this universal literacy on which military 
effectiveness rests. 

“Only a highly literate population can be highly 
productive, and only the schools can provide uni- 
versal literacy. . . . Only the schools can supply 
the foundational basis requisite for the rapid ac- 
quisition of needed skills in our expanded indus- 
tries and businesses. . . . 

“Through education we can imbue children and 
youth with our democratic ideals. . . . Unless they 
are thus equipped, they can not successfully defend 
the articles of this faith. . . . Education is the res- 
ervoir of our traditional faith in the inviolate dignity 
of the human personality. A democratic school sys- 
tem can keep the light of liberty burning. . . . 

“Care must be taken that nothing is done which 
will divert the energies of the schools from intensi- 
fying efforts to improve the performing of their 
usual necessary functions—functions which . 
are of long range and crucially vital significance to 
national security.” 


Behind the wheel instruction in automobile driv- 
ing is now given by 1,445 schools in the United 
States. An additional 3,190 schools report classroom 
instruction in driving, according to figures quoted 
to the National Safety Congress. 





Educational Progress 


By ALONZO G. GRACE 


N the course of civilization, organized states 

have ascended and flourished, to die as indi- 
viduals die. The Persian government, for ex- 
ample, enacted wise laws. Their morals were the 
simplest and perhaps the most correct in the 
pagan world. It is said that they were the only 
people, with the exception of the Macedonians, 
who ever enacted a law against ingratitude. The 
Persians continued to be the most powerful 
people in the world as long as their system of 
simplicity in organization continued. However, 
as a result of the influx of enormous wealth 
largely acquired through the conquest of sur- 
rounding countries, discipline became lax and 
laws were violated; the manners of the people 
began to change, and a nation that once was 
able to conquer Libya, Egypt, and the magnifi- 
cent empire of Assyria, two centuries later suc- 
cumbed to an army of not more than 30,000 
Greeks led by Alexander the Great. 


1. ARE New INSTITUTIONS NECESSARY? 


A review of the history of primitive man’s rise 
from bondage and servitude to the civilization 
of this generation reveals a significant fact: man 
has been able to discover defects in institutions 
and to indicate remedies, but reverence for 
tradition and force of habit and selfishness offers 
resistance to required change. Institutions on 
new principles and on fresh ground have had to 
be built in order to attain goals. 

Have we reached such a stage of perfection in 
this miraculous age that we are now in danger of 
degeneration and decay? 

In our desire to make life more endurable have 
we merely intellectualized the procedures and 
made more palatable the practices of the ancient 
paleolith? 

Why do civilized peoples continue to march 
through the valley of sorrow? 

Why do peoples, irrespective of educational 
background, training or culture, in time of war 
accept the common goal and remove all impedi- 
ments to the attainment of that goal? Is it not 
possible that a similar formula can be discovered 
for world peace? 

At no time in our history have we shown 


* Alonzo G. Grace is Professor of Education 
and Director, Division of Advanced Studies, 
New York University, New York 3, New 
York. 


greater evidence of the capacity to work together 
toward the attainment of a common goal than 
during World War II. We mobilized our te- 
sources, human and natural, to the end that a ruth- 
less enemy might be destroyed. Because we had 
time, we were able to train the world’s smartest 
Armed Forces. Our ingenuity, education, and in- 
dustrial “know how” enabled us to exceed pro- 
duction goals previously considered unattainable. 
Communities worked together, temporarily for- 
getting the many irrelevant impediments to co- 
operative community action which in peacetime 
arose to defeat projected goals. We did all of 
this because fear was the motivating force—fear 
of losing our liberty, and perhaps our constitu- 
tional government based on democratic ideals. 

Those who would return to what has been 
called normal times are the victims of a delusion. 
The very nature of society itself, the advancement 
in science and technology accelerated by the war, 
the lag between our technological advance and 
human values—all these factors never will per- 
mit us to resume life at the point which once was 
considered satisfying, at least to a segment of 
our society. As we face the inevitable future, 
problems more critical than those which con- 
fronted us during World War II loom on the 
horizon. 


2. INTERLUDE IN REVOLUTION 


Few of our people realize that this cruelest 
of all wars was merely an interlude in a world 
revolution. We were able to destroy the human 
and material resources of an enemy because of 
superior military force, production, communica 
tion, transportation and all the other important 
factors that enter into a final victory. But this 
was merely a victory of armies over armies. The 
real issue of World War II was whether, in 
order to solve world problems revolving around 
life, liberty, and happiness, people would resort 
to national socialism or depend on the capital- 
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istic system as a way of life. This battle of 
ideas has not been won. 

A study of totalitarian methods indicates 
clearly that totalitarian leaders firmly believe 
in the power of organized education, as shown 
in their conquest of schools and universities, in 
abolishing experimentation and the freedom to 
think, in developing youth movements, in re- 
writing histories and in indoctrinating the human 
mind with the spirit of a new order. Tempo- 
rarily, totalitarianism triumphed. This was more 
easily accomplished because of the nature of 
their educational organization, namely, a highly- 
centralized, controlled educational program with 
careful selection of classroom leaders in sympathy 
with the aims of the ruling party. 

If we believe that the American system has 
made us great and strong, then we should be as 
smart as others, and see to it that our children 
and youth are made thoroughly familiar with 
the factors that have made this a great country. 
The American capitalistic system must survive, 
in my judgment, if we are to retain our freedom, 
our liberty, in fact, our very souls. I believe 
that courageous and wise statesmen will insure 
the elimination of insecurity, of poverty, of 
lack of access to health and educational resources 
—all of those factors which disturb men and 
cause them to grasp at any panacea for relief. 
Anything less than this is selling our country 
short. The capitalistic system must recognize 
that ghettos and tenement houses, the lack of a 
decent home life, the frustration of talent, the 
lack of educational opportunities, the lack of 
health service, and the lack of playgrounds and 
recreational facilities—all of these elements con- 
tribute to the weakening of the system of private 
enterprise. Money spent on education is an in- 
vestment in the democratic system, and the pro- 
vision for these services represents no departure 
from our ideology. The use of the terms “‘social- 
ized medicine” and “planned economy” or any 
comparable slogan to defeat the essential ele- 
ments in the security of our democratic order 
and in our capitalistic system will weaken our 
whole fibre. 

When we observe what others have lost, or in 
many cases never possessed the desire to protect, 
strengthen, and to spread, our own heritage be- 
comes the most important factor in living. We 
are at the end of an era. On the horizon are de- 
velopments that could mean the total destruction 
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of civilization or the elevation of man to an un- 
believable state of living. We may become the 
victims of our ingenuity or we may develop the 
capacity to divert our creations into channels 
for the amelioration of the ills that nurture dis- 
content, distrust, fear and destruction. We should 
take stock of our progress and observe the sign- 
posts beyond the horizon. 


THERE HAs BEEN PROGRESS 


In this era of retreat from reason and abdica- 
tion to fear, criticism of our social institutions 
has developed. The educational system of the 
United States has not been spared. Constructive 
criticism is a requirement for progress. Some 
critics, for example, are opposed to the state’s 
interest and concern over the equal opportunity 
for the education of all the children of all the 
people. Others whose motives are selfish, who 
are hidden behind attacks on failure to teach 
fundamentals or some other false front, are 
among the impediments to deliberative study 
and constructive action. 

When one talks of educational progress in the 
United States, it should be with the understand- 
ing that we are a nation only 175 years old. It 
would be wise to review educational progress in 
Paris, the Department of the Seine, which this 
year celebrates its two thousandth birthday—and 
France is reported to have approximately five 
million communists in her population. It is inter- 
esting to observe the new experimental program 
in secondary education in England where under 
Labor Party sponsorship two comprehensive 
high schools will be established in London. But, 
five hundred years of tradition will create a 
problem in the attempt to equalize educational 
opportunity there. Is it reasonable to hold church 
and state in Italy responsible for the rise of 
communism and the narrow margin of victory 
over communism in the last elections? 


CREDIT Our SYSTEM OF EDUCATION! 


The truth is that we in the United States are 
engaged in the greatest experiment in mass edu- 
cation ever to be undertaken by any nation at any 
time. The man on the street still can think freely, 
speak without fear, criticize our own errors in 
statesmanship and run his own business. Much 
of this is due to the American system of educa- 
tion. 

Without documenting the experimentation 
and research that has contributed to our educa- 
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tional advancement during the past fifty years 
or identifying our scholarship, I list some of the 
areas of greatest progress. This, by no means is 
evidence that the results of research and experi- 
mentation have had universal application in all 
schools or educational systems. On the contrary, 
one of the problems that confront us is how to 
activate theories, concepts, and practices known 
to be valid. Some areas in which progress has 
been made during these past decades are: 

Fundamentals—More is known about the fun- 
damentals and how to teach them than at any 
time in our educational history. Programs for the 
improvement of reading, for example, have de- 
veloped largely as a result of the research and 
experimentation initiated under the leadership 
of scholars in our major universities. 

Child Development and Human Behavior— 
Anthropologists, pediatricians, psychologists, 
through independent studies or by collaboration 
have opened vast storehouses of new knowledge 
about child growth and development, the be- 
havior patterns of human beings, the role of the 
parent, environment, and heredity. 

Human Relations—The contributions of many 
disciplines has resulted in a greater understand- 
ing of the tensions, fears, frustrations, goals, 
injustices, selfishness, degree of tolerance, that 
may be found in individuals or communities. The 
growth of the group dynamics school, inter-group 
and inter-faith programs and studies, manage- 
ment-labor, administration and other educational 
personnel studies are contributing to a more ef- 
fective capacity to get along with each other. We 
are learning that until we can get along with 
ourselves and with others peace may be some 
generations away. Wide-spread citizen participa- 
tion in the study of education, school district 
reorganization, salary schedules, board of edu- 
cation problems, are all concerned with human 
relations. 

Evaluation—More is known about the meas- 
urement of learning, the criteria for the evalua- 
tion of individuals and schools, the measurement 
of ability and progress than ever before. Com- 
parative evaluation of educational programs has 
become important during the past fifteen years. 

Learning environment—The improvement of 
the learning environment has been a major de- 
velopment during the last generation. This 
ranges all the way from the construction of school 
buildings with attractive interiors and the de- 
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parture from community monuments, to the use 
of learning aids including radio, visual aids and 
now television; comfortable furniture; effective 
lighting; libraries; health services and other ele- 
ments which have created a more effective learn- 
ing environment. 

Education of Classroom Leaders—Some day 
we may have a nation-wide program designed 
to produce educated leaders for the classroom 
and wise statesmen for administrative positions, 
The third grade in one state will attract a class- 
room leader as able as in another state. This 
never will happen so long as education is re- 
garded in some quarters as a second class occupa- 
tion. It will not happen so long as a leading 
citizen in the community will stand before a 
town meeting concerned with the budget and 
teachers’ salaries and urge defeat of the proposed 
salary schedule on the grounds “that these 
teachers will soon be making as much as the 
hatters in my factory.” 

The education of educational personnel is 
more effective today than it was a generation ago. 
However, the selection, education, certification, 
placement, and in-service growth of educational 
personnel will be an area of intensive study dur- 
ing the next decade. 

The cry for competency in our classrooms can- 
not be answered until there are decent salaries 
available to attract competency to our classrooms. 
On the other hand, our educational associations, 
schools of education and teachers colleges, and 
other agencies engaged in the selection, education 
and placement of educational personnel, are 
faced with a responsibility more serious than 
ever. 

With the better salaries will come the un- 
pleasant necessity of eliminating from the edu- 
cational profession those who are incompetent, 
not only in the subject-matter or content fields, 
but in the fields of human relations, and particu- 
larly in the capacity to deal on a professional, 
scientific, and human basis with the children and 
youth under their leadership. 

It also means a new concept with respect to 
in-service training of teachers. Let us abandon 
the credit system as the sole basis for recognition 
for certification requirements or for salary in 
crease. The development of a local workshop, 
the production of a book, travel here or abroad, 
when pre-audited and post-audited, and many 
other experiences are infinitely more valuable 
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than three credits in a summer session or in an 
extension course. This is not to say that these 
courses are not valuable, but there must be a 
much closer relationship between that which the 
teacher needs to improve classroom leadership, 
and that which is required merely to meet the 
institutional requirement for a degree. There is 
little relationship between degrees and being 
educated. 
BEYOND THE HoRIZON 


During the past generations we have talked 
around certain problems. Our educational ad- 
vance in these areas has been spotty. But the 
solution of some of these problems is basic in a 
balanced educational experience. For example, 

Moral values must supplant materialism. There 
is an increasing number of people in the United 
States who believe that the fundamental goal of 
living is money—and that whatever is desired 
in life can be bought. This is a devastating idea 
that must be conquered. Making money has be- 
come a disease with many people. People have 
ceased to live. Their code of ethics in this matter 
is none too high—so-called “sharp business 
deals’’ are justified on the basis of making more 
money. There can be no personal happiness if 
others suffer, and there can be no living the good 
life or the full life if materialism be the guid- 
ing light. We have made miraculous progress in 
the scientific and technical fields; in fact, it is to 
be hoped that we shall not become the victims of 
our own ingenuity. Our cultural advancement 
and our spiritual development have lagged far 
behind our technology. I do not suggest that we 
have a vacation with respect to scientific develop- 
ment, but I suggest that, parallel with technologi- 
cal development, must come a rebirth of cultural 
and spiritual values. 

Work is no disgrace. Youth, not only in the 
interest of his own future but in the interest of 
national security, should not leave school without 
having learned how to use his hands as well as 
his head and heart. Some day we must have an 
economic system which will not deny youth the 
tight to work, at least part-time. The resistance 
to youth employment today is not so much based 
on an aversion to the idea as it is to the number 
of occupational opportunities available for adults. 
Any nation that permits youth to reach the age 
of eighteen without having known the meaning 
of work is merely setting the date for its own 
decline. Many of our problems of juvenile de- 
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linquency would be solved with a reasonable 
work-education program, but there is resistance 
because many call it child labor. 

We must get our facts straight. No one desires 
child labor again after the history of the past, but 
we should not continue to add to the educational 
program merely to solve employment problems. 
Unless our youth under the age of eighteen un- 
derstand and have the opportunity to know what 
work is, irreparable damage has been done for 
life. Working with one’s hands is as honorable 
as entering a profession. As a matter of fact, the 
recent strikes have brought home to all American 
people the importance of each of us in our econ- 
omy. The lawyer is no more important than the 
coal miner or the engineer on the railroad train, 
or the lathe operator. They are all necessary, and 
the sooner we recognize the fact the better for 
our economy. Too many of our students regard 
school as the path of least resistance. Both intel- 
lectual and manual work are necessary in a nation 
which will live. The minute we are unwilling to 
do hard work we are signaling the period of de- 
cline in our nation. A careful analysis of this 
phase of education with the co-operation of 
management, the labor movement, and education 
could result in a forward-looking safe program. 

Cooperation as well as competition. It is as 
essential for us to learn how to work with others 
as to compete with them. I should abandon com- 
pletely the present system of reporting to parents, 
which is not based on how well the child does 
in comparison with what he is potentially able 
to do, but rather what he does in comparison 
with forty other children. Has he exerted his 
effort to give As all, and if not, why not?—that 
is the real criterion. 

Use of knowledge. Knowledge is important 
but it is definitely more important that we know 
how to use the knowledge than to memorize our 
way through an educational institution. Memori- 
zation to pass examinations is the anesthetic 
which eliminates learning how to think. Indi- 
viduals must be taught how to think critically, 
not what to think. Reading and how to read, 
therefore, must become an integral part of every 
classroom procedure. Every teacher should be an 
expert in the field of reading. 

This is the atomic age, the age of technology. 
We hear the incessant refrain of the scientists 
proclaiming that there is no defense against the 
atomic bomb and that there must never be anoth- 
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er war. Were we to succumb to fear, we would 
be reduced to a state of intellectual anarchy. This 
is the atomic age, but it is also an age of hope 
and faith, faith in the capacity of human beings 
some way or other to solve those impediments to 
living the full life. The children and youth of 
today given an equal opportunity for informa- 
tion, for a total education, for service in our 
economy will eliminate those factors which lead 
to internal strife. The importance of the educa- 
tional mission becomes even greater, for in an 
age when the minds of men are turned to science 
and technology, almost to the exclusion of moral 
and cultural values, the reconciliation of the con- 
cepts which prevail in the age in which we live 
becomes a matter of necessity. Perhaps progress 
in the next fifty years will be even more formid- 


able. 





Professional Ethics 


In the exchange of copies of professional codes 
of ethics at the World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession, many likenesses and some interesting 
differences were noted among the several national 
codes. The National Union of Teachers of England 
and Wales declares it unprofessional ‘for any teach- 
er to make a report on the work or conduct of an- 
other teacher without at the time acquainting the 
teacher concerned with the nature of it, if it be a 
verbal report, or without showing it, if it be written, 
and allowing the teacher concerned to make a copy 
of it.” The Malta Union of Teachers in its ‘Hints 
to Members” which accompanies its code of honor 
says “Don’t be silent during the meeting and then 
tell everybody afterward what ought to have been 
done.” The Educational Institute of Scotland counts 
it a breach of professional etiquette to “punish 
for ignorance or for any offense not involving moral 
default,” or “to overwork the pupil by prescribing 
too much homework.” And “to exact so much work 
from a class in one subject that the work done for 
other teachers by that class suffers.” The Educational 
Institute of Scotland also regards it as a breach of 
professional etiquette “to allow dictation with re- 
gard to the details of what is to be taught or with 
regard to the methods of instruction and discipline” 
in the teacher’s relations with inspectors or other 
officials, whether of the central or local education 
authority. 

In their statement on professional ethics, the 
Teachers Union of Turkey notes that professional 
ethics as considered in any specific country are in- 
fluenced by the general moral standards of that 
country and the ethical codes generally accepted for 
that special profession in other countries. They note 
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with pride that the teaching profession in Turkey 
is respected both from national and religious view- 
points. Sultan Fatih, Mohammed the Conqueror, 
founded a great school, and used to rise only for 
the professors, consulting his teachers in the affairs 
of state. Representative words from the Mohammed, 
prophet of the Mussulmans, were cited: “We must 
learn from birth until death.’’ “Go even to India 
or China in order to learn.” “I'll be the slave of 
the one who teaches me one word.” And from the 
Koran is quoted, “You must be respectful and good 
to your teacher as well as to your parents who gave 
you birth.” 





Human Rights 


What are the methods of teaching most commonly 
used to teach the Declaration of Human Rights? 
As part of the study on the teaching of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights and related 
national documents, the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession is asking each of its national 
members to report practice. The following methods 
are offered in a checklist: 

(a) The teacher discusses and explains the declara- 
tion to his students. 

(b) Students memorize the declaration so that 
they can repeat it easily. 

(c) Students discuss the meaning of statements 
in the declaration and make application to everyday 
life. 

(d) Students write stories and plays around ideas 
in the declaration. 

(e) Students draw and paint pictures to illustrate 
ideas in the declaration. 

(f) Speakers (such as government officials) come 
into the schools and explain the declaration. 

(gz) Student clubs debate and discuss the declata- 
tion. 

(h) In classes and clubs students study the people 
of their communities and report back on how well 
they practice in life the statements in the declara- 
tion. 

Other sections of the inquiry asked at what age 
level the declaration can be most appropriately 
taught, in connection with what subjects of the 
school program is the declaration usually taught, 
what national documents on human rights are studied 
in relationship to the universal declaration, and other 


questions. 


One out of three men teachers retired from the 
Chicago public schools found other jobs upon te- 
tirement. About half were in teaching, one-fourth 
in business, 5 per cent in farming. No nation-wide 
study of such employment of retired teachers is yet 
available. 
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Factors for Satisfaction in Teaching 


By FRANCIS S. CHASE 


tices tend to increase the satisfactions 
which teachers experience in their work? What 
factors tend to generate among teachers enthu- 
siasm for the systems in which they are em- 
ployed? Are there significant differences between 
men and women, superior and inferior, and ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers in the 
factors operating to produce satisfaction? What 
kinds of leadership and administration contrib- 
ute most to teacher enthusiasm? 

Studies recently completed under my direction 
offer partial answers to these and related ques- 
tions. Analysis of the resulting data provides 
clues to the improvement of teacher morale and 
the establishment of conditions more favorable 
to teacher recruitment and retention. The mate- 
rial which follows is the first published report. 
It is based on evidence summarized in seventy- 
six tables and nearly 200 pages of text. 

Questionnaire returns from 1,784 teachers in 
over 200 systems in 43 states provide insights 
into ways in which satisfaction with the system 
is related to personal characteristics of teachers 
and to administrative policies and practices. 


Win ADMINISTRATIVE policies and prac- 


PERSONAL FAcTorS AFFECT SATISFACTION 


With respect to certain characteristics of teach- 
efs, we can report that: 

1. Teachers in elementary schools tend to be 
somewhat more enthusiastic about the school sys- 
tem in which they are working than do teachers 
in secondary schools. 

2. Women teachers tend to be slightly more 
enthusiastic than men teachers. 

3. Married teachers tend to be slightly more 
enthusiastic than single teachers. 

4. Teachers rated by their superintendents as 
superior tend to be considerably more enthusiastic 
than those rated as below average. 

5. The extent of satisfaction with the system 
tends to increase with years of teaching experi- 
ence and with length of service in the system. 

6. The extent of satisfaction with the system 
tends to increase with salary and with the amount 
of recent salary increases. 


* Francis S. Chase is Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


The kinds of evidence on which the preceding 
generalizations are based may be inferred from 


Table I. 
TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY LEVEL OF SATISFACTION 
WITH PRESENT SYSTEM OF RESPONDENTS ACCORDING TO 
EXPERIENCE IN TEACHING, YEARS IN PRESENT SYSTEM, 
ANNUAL SALARY, INCREASE IN SALARY DurRING Past Two 
YEARS, AND RATING BY SUPERINTENDENTS 








Selected Classification Level of Satisfaction 


Enthusiastic Satisfied Dissatisfied 


oO 
Respondents 





Experience in Teaching 
Less than 3 years 
3-10 years 
More than 10 years 

Years in Present System 
1 year 
2-5 years 
5 years or more 

Annual Salary 
Less than $2,000 
$2,000-$2,999 
$3,000-$3,999 
$4,000 or more 

Increase in Salary Past 

Two Years 
Less than $200 
$200 to $399 
$400 to $750 
Above $750 

Superintendents’ Ratings 
Teachers rated below 

average 
Unrated group 
Teachers rated superior 


41.0 
48.9 
51.4 


40.5 
47.6 
53.6 


40.4 
47.4 
53.5 
65.0 
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41.3 


51.3 
47.4 
46.1 





DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP INCREASES 
SATISFACTION 


The enthusiasm of teachers for the system is 
closely correlated with their attitudes toward 
certain aspects of administration. The extent of 
satisfaction with the system tends to vary directly 
and sharply with the feeling of teachers in re- 
gard to: 

1. Extent of participation.in curriculum mak- 
ing. 

2. The extent of participation in making poli- 
cies for grouping, promotion, and control of 


pupils. 
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3. The extent of participation in preparation 
of salary schedules. 

4. The favorableness of opinion in regard to 
the professional leadership of the superintendent. 

5. The favorableness of opinion in regard to 
the professional leadership of the principal. 

6. The favorableness of opinion regarding 
the value of supervision. 

7. The extent to which aims and goals are 
believed to be clearly defined and attainable. 

8. The extent to which it is thought that the 
good work of teachers is recognized. 
The correspondence between opinion on each 
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TABLE II 


PERCENTAGES OF RESPONDENTS SIGNIFYING THAT EXISTENCE OF ELEVEN SPECIFIED CONDITIONS IN THEIR PRESENT 
SysTEMS CONTRIBUTE GREATLY TO THEIR SATISFACTION IN TEACHING 






of the respondents who said they had this kind 
of leadership. 

2. Regular and active participation in prepara- 
tion of salary schedules and in making policy 
for control of pupils are both rated as of the 
highest importance to satisfaction by well over 
three fourths of all teachers who feel that they 
have opportunity to participate in these matters, 
while participation in curriculum making is rated 
as of the highest importance to satisfaction by 
nearly three fourths of the respondents. 

3. Clearly defined aims and goals, recognition 
of good work of teachers, and stimulating and 
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Condition Indicated Respondents Elementary Secondary 
Dynamic and stimulating leadership by building principal.................... 88.4 89.6 86.8 
Dynamic and stimulating leadership by superintendent of schools.............. 85.5 88.6 81.7 
Regular and active participation in preparation of salary schedules.............. 81.0 82.7 79.4 
Regular and active participation in making policy for grouping, 
oe Or i, Solero eb aed bee seeus s 00 6b0062662n0see ewe 79.5 78.7 80.3 
Regular and active participation in curriculum making................0.....5: 74.5 74.8 74.0 
Clearly defined and attainable aims and goals...................-00e ee eeees 74.2 76.9 70.0 
Good work of teachers is freely recognized....... Re ig aici hes aac ees 74.1 73.9 744 
Stimulating and helpful supervision................ Saal Aaoa Naty cabo sta mus aeetdiets 72.4 73.5 70.7 
AP waists clniccisiaeis ale vdinis's Gkie6 oa yale densa woe sei 69.9 71.4 67.8 
Amount of supervision provided is about right................-00 060 eee eee 55.0 57.3 52.5 
eiitees ane 53.6 55.2 52.0 

















of the foregoing points and the level of satisfac- 
tion with the system is especially close—with 
the percentage of enthusiastic teachers rising from 
around 20 per cent for those holding unfavor- 
able opinions to as high as 70 per cent for those 
holding highly favorable opinions on a given 
factor. 

The extent of satisfaction with the system 
tends to vary directly but not so sharply with: 

1. Opinion in regard to adequacy of salaries. 

2. Opinion with regard to the lightness or 
reasonableness of the teaching load. 

3. Opinion regarding the amount of super- 
vision provided. 


















LEADERSHIP RATED HIGH AS MORALE FACTOR 





Teachers’ own estimates of the importance to 
their satisfaction of each of the 11 factors, when 
reported as present to a high degree, are: 

1. Dynamic and stimulating leadership by the 
building principal and by the superintendent of 
schools are both rated as of the highest impor- 
tance to satisfaction by more than 85 per cent 










helpful supervision are rated as of the highest 
importance to satisfaction by more than 70 per 
cent of the respondents who believe that favor- 
able situations in these respects prevail in their 
systems; and a light teaching load is held of the 
highest importance to satisfaction by nearly 70 
per cent of those reporting this condition. 

4. In rather sharp contrast to the ratings given 
to such factors as stimulating professional leader- 
ship and participation in policy making are the 
ratings on salary; not much more than half of 
the teachers who report that their salaries are 
comparatively good give this factor the highest 
possible rating for satisfaction. 

While the extent of teacher satisfaction with 
the system varies with attitudes on each of the 
specific factors cited, it varies even more signifi- 
cantly with the number of factors concerning 
which favorable opinions are held. Table Ill 
shows the extremely high percentages of enthus- 
iasm among teachers who held favorable opinions 
on as many as 6 of the 8 enumerated factors. In 








FACTORS FOR SATISFACTION IN TEACHING 


sharp contrast is the low percentage of enthusi- 
astic teachers among those who express favorable 
opinions on fewer than 3 of the 8 factors. 
FREEDOM TO PLAN Draws Top RATING 
In addition to giving ratings on the impor- 
tance to satisfaction of 11 conditions existing in 
their systems, respondents were asked to rate 
tential sources of satisfaction on a scale of 1-5, 
without regard to whether or not these sources 
were present in their systems. On the basis of 
these ratings, the following generalizations may 
be made: 
1. Freedom to plan one’s own work is given 
the highest possible rating by more than three 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY LEVEL OF SATISFACTION 
WrtH PRESENT SYSTEM OF RESPONDENTS BY NUMBER 
or Facrors* REGARDING WHICH HIGHLY FAVORABLE 
OPINIONS ARE HELD 








Level of Satisfaction 
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24.6 
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fourths of all respondents, and achieves a con- 
siderably higher average rating than any other 
factor. 

2. Good salaries and good equipment and 
supplies each receive the highest possible rating 
of 5 by more than half of all respondents and 
receive an average rating of above 4. 

3. Average rating of better than 3.5 is also 
given to stimulating professional leadership, 
recognition of good work and achievements, 
opportunity to share in determining salary sched- 
ules and working conditions, and opportunity to 
share in curriculum making. 

4. Lower ratings are given to tenure provisions 


* The factors considered are: (1) Participation in curriculum 
making, (2) participation in making policies for grouping, pro- 
motion and control of pupils, (3) participation in preparing 
salary schedule, (4) leadership of superintendent, (5) leadership 
of principal, (6) kind of supervision provided, (7) clarity and 
attainability of aims and goals, (8) recognition of good work. 
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and helpful supervision. The latter receives high- 
est possible ratings from only 21 per cent of 
the women and 15 per cent of the men. 


BETTER WORKING CONDITIONS DESIRED 


When asked to list the changes which would 
do most to increase satisfaction in teaching, the 
respondents made a wide range of suggestions, 
the majority of which fall under a few major 
categories as indicated below. 

1. The greatest number of comments centered 
around the improvement of working conditions, 
especially teaching load, school plant, and equip- 
ment. 

2. The second greatest number of suggestions 
related to improvement in salaries. 

3. Other suggestions made by large numbers 
of teachers stressed improved professional status 
and greater community recognition for teachers. 


Major Factors SUMMARIZED 


The replies from the 1,784 teachers in 43 
states, when considered as a whole, justify the 
following generalizations: 

1. Teachers feel that their satisfaction is great- 
ly affected by ‘freedom to plan own work,” by 
a sense of professional status and responsibility. 

2. Satisfaction in teaching is affected by teach- 
ers’ feelings with regard to the adequacy of 
salary, and by opportunity to participate in de- 
termination of salary schedules. 

3. Teachers’ feelings with regard to the quali- 
ty of professional leadership and supervision are 
closely related to their feeling toward the system 
as a whole. 

4. Feeling on the part of teachers that they 
have an opportunity to participate regularly and 
actively in educational planning and policy mak- 
ing is closely related to the extent of satisfaction 
which they feel with the system in which they are 
working. 

5. Satisfaction in the system is dependent to 
a considerable extent upon a feeling by teachers 
that the teaching load, school plant, equipment 
and supplies, and other working conditions are 
such as to permit effective work. 


More LIGHT FROM STUDIES IN Five SysTEMS 


Supplementing the check list replies, four 
school systems marked by a high degree of 
teacher satisfaction were studied further, with 
interviews of approximately 100 teachers in each 
system, extensive observations in the schools, and 
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a free answer questionnaire filled out by approx- 
imately 100 teachers in each system. A fifth 
school system where considerable dissatisfaction 
was known to prevail among teachers was also 
studied. Generalizations from these analyses 
supplement findings from the check list, as fol- 


lows: 
PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY Is IMPORTANT 


One of the most important contributors to the 
satisfaction which teachers take in their work 
and the enthusiasm which they feel for the 
system in which they are working is a sense of 
professional status, responsibility, and freedom. 
Freedom to plan one’s own work was rated as the 
most important potential source of satisfaction 
by all groups of respondents. It was given the 
highest possible rating for satisfaction by 77 per 
cent of teachers in elementary schools, 75 per 
cent of those in secondary schools, 69 per cent of 
the men teachers, 78 per cent of the women 
teachers, over 80 per cent of the superior teach- 
ers, and nearly 69 per cent of the below-average 
teachers. 

The interviews supplied further evidence of 
the importance of this factor. Again and again 
teachers who were enthusiastic about the system 
in which they were working praised their free- 
dom to experiment, to adapt programs to the 
needs of their pupils; or cited as important to 
satisfaction the fact that they were regarded 
as competent to make their own decisions and 
to work out their own procedures. 

On the one hand, the comments revealed the 
satisfaction which teachers feel from being treat- 
ed by the administration as responsible, profes- 
sional associates, and on the other hand their 
resentment of attempts to dictate teaching meth- 
ods or the organization of learning experiences. 
The desire to be recognized by the community as 
a person of professional status and responsibility 
was another manifestation of the same attitude. 

Another aspect of the desire for professional 
status is seen in teachers’ relationships with 
their colleagues. Repeatedly teachers in all of 
the systems visited spoke of the satisfaction 
arising from working with teachers of high 
standards or those with excellent professional 
attitudes. 

The impression of all interviewers was that the 
strong teacher places perhaps above everything 
else the freedom to plan, to experiment, to feel 
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that he has the professional responsibility for 
meeting the needs of the pupils with whom he is 
working. The weaker teacher, speaking also of 
freedom to teach, seems often to mean freedom 
from supervision, from having a check made on 
his work. 

TEACHERS WANT VOICE IN POLICY MAKING 


The opportunity to share in formulating poli- 
cies with regard to salaries, working conditions, 
and the educational program is another important 
factor in the morale of teachers and their enthus- 
iasm for the system. The importance of partici- 
pation in policy making to teacher satisfaction 
is indicated both by the close correspondence 
between such participation and extent of satis- 
faction and by the high ratings which teachers 
assign to opportunity for participation. Inter- 
views in the systems where the administration has 
made unusual efforts to encourage teacher partici- 
pation in all aspects of education planning and 
policy making, enable us to say that: 

1. Many teachers derive intense satisfaction 
from participation in educational planning, in- 
cluding the planning of school buildings as well 
as sharing in making policies in regard to in- 
struction, working conditions, and teacher wel- 
fare. 

2. Joint participation of teachers with citi- 
zens of the community in educational planning 
and policy making increases materially the satis- 
faction of teachers. 

3. Too much pressure to obtain participation 
of teachers in educational planning can become 
a source of resentment and dissatisfaction. 

4. In a large system the machinery for patti- 
cipation may become quite cumbersome and the 
democratic formulation of plans and policies may 
consume much of teachers’ time and delay de- 
cisions dangerously. 

5. The pretense of participation, or the feel- 
ing that participation is encouraged only for the 
sake of securing assent to decisions already 
made, is not a satisfactory substitute for genuine 
participation, and in the long run may produce 
more dissatisfaction than satisfaction. 


COMPETENT LEADERSHIP Is CRUCIAL 


Stimulating professional leadership from fair 
and sympathetic administrators and supervisors is 
one of the most important ingredients in teacher 
satisfaction. The evidence of the check lists 
in regard to the importance of professional lead- 


























FACTORS FOR SATISFACTION 


ership was strongly reinforced by the interviews. 
The most important characteristics of profession- 
al leadership appear to be vision, courage, integ- 
rity, and competence; other qualities highly 
valued by teachers are friendliness, understand- 
ing, and appreciation. 


SALARIES CAN MAKE OR MAR MORALE 


The provisions for teacher welfare, especially 
salary provisions, can either contribute to, or 
seriously undermine, teacher satisfaction. The 
check list data showed a correlation between sal- 
ary level and extent of satisfaction with the 
system. Yet teachers who reported that salaries 
were comparatively good did not assign this fac- 
tor a high place among the factors contributing 
to satisfaction. The interviews indicated that 
when teachers regard salaries as fairly determined 
and reasonably adequate, they tend to disregard 
salary provisions as a source of satisfaction and 
to focus their attention on factors directly re- 
lated to effectiveness of teaching. On the other 
hand, resentment arising from salaries believed 
unjust or inadequate was observed to be a major 
contributor to dissatisfaction. 

Other provisions for teacher welfare did not 
seem nearly so important to teacher satisfaction 
as salary. There is some evidence, however, that 
the absence of any essential provision for teach- 
er welfare may become an important cause of 
dissatisfaction. 


Goop WoRKING CONDITIONS 
CREATE ENTHUSIASM 


Conditions related to effectiveness of teaching 
—such as the teaching load and adequacy of 
equipment and supplies—produce important ef- 
fects on teacher morale and enthusiasm for the 
system. Smaller classes, lighter teaching loads, 
better materials and equipment, better school 
buildings were all near the top in frequency of 
mention among the changes which “would do 
most to increase satisfaction in teaching.’’ Good 
equipment and supplies were rated by respond- 
ents as one of the most important of nine po- 
tential sources of satisfaction. More than half 
of all groups of respondents gave this item the 
highest possible satisfaction rating. In the ques- 
tionnaire returns from the four systems, good 
building and equipment and good instructional 
supplies received a large number of mentions 
among factors contributing to satisfaction. Con- 
versely, unsatisfactory buildings, poor equipment, 
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and lack of special facilities were high on the 
list of factors contributing to dissatisfaction. 

Aims thought to be clearly defined and attain- 
able and recognition of effort and achievement 
both contribute significantly to satisfaction in 
teaching. The support for this conclusion is 
found chiefly in the tabulation of data from the 
check lists but the interviews provided support- 
ing evidence. 


COMMUNITY INFLUENCES ON MORALE 


The relationships of teachers to the community 
are important factors in determining enthusiasm 
for the system and the general state of teacher 
morale. It appears to be of the utmost importance 
to teachers to feel that the people of the com- 
munity believe in and support education and 
value the work of the teacher. Recognition by 
the community of the professional status and 
competence of the teacher adds greatly to teach- 
ers’ pride in their work. Community acceptance 
of teachers for their worth as persons is like- 
wise important to teacher morale. Teachers re- 
spond appreciatively to friendliness on the part 
of groups in the community; they resent any 
arbitrary restrictions on their personal life or 
being put in a category which separates them 
from the normal social life of the community. 

Stimulating professional leadership, opportu- 
nity for teacher participation in policy making, 
clearly defined aims and goals, conditions which 
promote effective teaching, recognition of good 
work, and reasonably adequate salaries form a 
combination almost certain to produce satisfac- 
tion in teaching and enthusiasm for the school 
system. The check list data indicated that the 
percentage of enthusiastic teachers may be ex- 
pected to rise with an increase in the number of 
factors concerning which teachers hold favor- 
able opinions. The interviews provided addition- 
al support for this generalization and threw 
light on the ways in which the various factors 
are interrelated. 


CORRECTION OF GRIEVANCES ESSENTIAL 


Any factor in the work situation may become a 
source of grievance and flare into a cause of 
acute dissatisfaction under certain conditions. 
The studies in the five systems, as well as com- 
ments written on the check lists, make it clear 
that any grievance can become to teachers a sym- 
bol of injustice or lack of sympathy; if not recog- 
nized and redress provided, it may overshadow 
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many favorable factors. In other words, the fac- 
tors are so interrelated that all are influenced 
by each. Keeping open the channels of communi- 
cation up the hierarchy, and a sympathetic hear- 
ing of teachers’ grievances are of the greatest im- 
portance in preventing complaints from develop- 
ing into major causes of dissatisfaction. 


SUPERIOR TEACHERS MorRE ENTHUSIASTIC 


Teachers of both sexes, at all grade levels, 
with varying amounts of experience tend to react 
similarly to factors in the work situation; but 
there are some differences in the relative impor- 
tance of various factors for certain groups. The 
factors which have been mentioned are important 
to all groups of teachers, and the similarities 
in the reactions of teachers to various factors 
in the work situation are more pronounced and 
more important than such differences as exist. 

Possibly one of the most significant differences 
is that found between teachers rated by their 
superintendents as superior and those rated as 
below average. Superior teachers give a higher 
rating than do below-average teachers to all 
items with the single exception of tenure pro- 
visions, which the below-average teachers rate 
higher. The superior teachers also report the 
presence of a larger number of items favorable 
to satisfaction; and over 52 per cent of these 
teachers express enthusiasm for the school system 
as compared with less than 41 per cent of the 
below-average teachers and 49 per cent of the 
teachers selected at random. The interviews and 
observations in the five systems gave some evi- 
dence that the more resourceful teachers find 
more opportunities for participation in policy 
making, make better use of the facilities pro- 
vided, supplement provided materials with teach- 
er-and pupil-made materials, respond more en- 
thusiastically to leadership, and in general make 
a better adjustment to both school and com- 
munity situations. This suggests that one im- 
portant factor in teacher satisfaction may be the 
kinds of teachers employed. 


——- 


Our Horizon in the Atomic Age 


The greatest source of present confusion 
is ignorance of the social and political forces 
back of our domestic and international crises. 
The great majority of the world continues today 
to live the master and self pattern of feudalism, 
with extreme poverty on the one hand; extreme 
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wealth on the other. Here in our land is one 
bright spot in the darkness of the present, a 
nation of free people with a large secure middle 
class. We have come now to a time when cer- 
tain forces within our nation threaten this free- 
dom and this security. The threatened liquida- 
tion of our middle class brings us face to face 
with some form of communal political economy. 
Education is the lamp of liberty for the dark 
days ahead. At this crucial hour there are some 
who would turn down its wick. There are 
others who wov'd snuff it out. 

We are in the midst of a world revolution 
today. Underprivileged peoples all around the 
globe are striving for a place in the sun. The 
day of colonialism is gone. Parallel to this world 
revolution is the rise of communism. Races and 
nations of unrest follow the communist mirage, 
with its false promises that lands and wealth 
shall be taken from the rich and given to the 
poor. It is a tragedy that the under privileged, 
freedom-seeking peoples of the earth follow 
this mirage. They fail to see that this is a re- 
version to a two-class society much worse than 
the feudalistic state because at the top is totali- 
tarian authority; below is complete surrender 
of the individual and complete submission to 
the State. Hidden from them is the American 
horizon of freedom. Communism then, is a 
force which, through Education, can be con- 
quered by superior ideas effectively brought 
home. 

If education wins out, the greatest contribu- 
tion of the atomic age will be that it outlawed 
war for the extreme expediency of human sur- 
vival. Historians will say of us and our con- 
temporaries that our science of destruction be- 
came so great that, through world organization 
and by mutual agreement with other nations, 
we outlawed war in the early stages of the 
atomic age. If education, nourished in spiritual 
soil, does not win out, there is little hope. No 
nation can win a war in the atomic age because 
in the annihilating hell of atomic warfare vic- 
tor and vanquished are one and the same. Rub- 
ble and ashes piled upon charred bodies will 
symbolize the battlefields marked with victory 
as well as those marked with defeat, and the 
battlefields will be above our cities —Harold A. 
Hoeglund, Dean, Yakima Valley Junior Col- 
lege, Yakima, Washington. 





Education for Work, Citizenship, Leisure 


By A. N. HIERONYMUS 


areas is reviewed in the October, 1950 
issue of the Review of Educational Research. 
John A. Whitesel of Miami University served 
as chairman of the committee making the report. 


prey RESEARCH in a number of important 


The Social Studies 


With the growing concern over social educa- 
tion, problems of curriculum organization in the 
social studies are assuming an important role. 
There seems to be a definite trend toward general 
survey and problems courses which are replacing 
specific course electives in such areas as Civics, 
economics, sociology, consumer education, etc. 
The values of the problem solving approach to 
the social studies are continually being demon- 
strated particularly with respect to the teaching 
of critical thinking. 

Russell H. Broadhead and Stanley E. Dimond 
note an increase in the quantity of thoro and 


penetrating basic research. There is also a trend 
toward more liberal financing, and a consequent 
improvement in the continuity of the research. 


Intercultural Education 


In preparation for their excellent report, Wil- 
liam Van Til and George W. Denemark made a 
week's trip for interviews with national leaders 
in intercultural education. They report that most 
of the progress in the field has been made since 
1940 with the initiation or expansion of activities 
by a number of important organizations. The 
first activities were concerned with pragmatic 
explorations into the technics and practices which 
seemed most promising in effecting changes in 
attitudes. The present emphasis is centered upon 
the development of a theoretical, conceptual 
framework regarding the nature of prejudice and 
research into the causes of prejudice and the most 
effective ways of combating it. 

One of the major sources of prejudice and 
discrimination is frustration, which finds its 
source in the personal-family environment dur- 
ing the early years and increasingly in the larg- 
ér social structure. Such frustration results in 
tensions and insecurities which are translated 
into expressions of hostility toward other social 


* A, N. Hieronymus is Associate Professor 
of Education, College of Education, State 
University of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa. He 
is a member of Phi Delta Kappa.* 


groups. The class-status system is one of the 
major sources of tension and has also been re- 
sponsible for identifying groups toward which 
hostility may be directed. A second source of 
prejudice is cultural learning. Prejudice grows 
out of adult values through imitation and indoc- 
trination. Many children have opportunities only 
for the kind of learning about groups that in- 
volve stereotypes and rejection, and often reject 
groups not present in their enviroment. 

Five approaches to the improvement of inter- 
cultural relations have been subjected to particu- 
lar study: 

1. The creation of a democratic atmosphere 
designed to reduce the personal insecurities and 
tensions of children. 

2. The encouragement of broadening inter- 
group contacts in situations involving coopera- 
tion. 

3. The provision of opportunities for en- 
hanced emotional sensitization to other inter- 
cultural groups. 

4. The promotion of situations in which indi- 
viduals may be exposed to the inconsistency or 
invalidity of some of their existing attitudes. 

5. Strengthening the “social supports’ of 
democratic behavior. 


Education for Work 


Forty recent studies of work-experience pro- 
grams are reported by Leonard N. Miller. He 
writes that recent changes in the school ula- 
tion have been caused in part by lack of full- 
time job opportunities for youth under eighteen. 
This has created the problem of educating larger 
numbers of youth who are not interested in con- 


* This review of the October, 1950, issue of the Review of 
Educational Research by its Assistant Editor is presented as a 
cooperative service of the Phi Delta Kappa Commission on 
Research and the Editorial Board of the American Educational 
Research Association. Such reviews are scheduled for each of 
the five issues annually of The Review, which during a three 
year cycle treats fifteen major fields of educational research. 
The Review of Educational Research may be ordered at $5.00 


per year at 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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tinuing their schooling unless the available edu- 
cational diet is more meaningful. Many of the 
current studies are therefore concerned with an 
appraisal of the effectiveness of work-experience 
programs for assisting individuals in their prepa- 
ration for work and self-adjustment. Among the 
many demonstrated values of work programs is 
marked realization of the need for further edu- 
cation among the participants. There is no ques- 
tion but that work-experience programs are meet- 
ing the needs of a large number of students who 
would otherwise become drop-outs. They are 
also calling attention to the responsibility of the 
school for guidance and placement of both in- 
and out-of-school youth. 


Education for Letsure 


Fitzgerald reports that there is still very little 
research on the contributions of the school to 
education for leisure. There seems to be little 
evidence that school activities are conducted in 
such a manner as to contribute to more effective 
use of leisure time. Of some encouragement is 
the increase in the number of trained recrea- 
tional leadership personnel and a tendency for 
the acceptance of responsibility at the state level 
for assisting communities in meeting recreational 


needs. 


Education for Family Lrfe 


A large body of research shows pressing edu- 
cational needs in the field of home and family 
life. Problems in nutrition, family relations, hous- 
ing, consumer economics, social behavior, home 
management, and child-rearing are found uni- 
versally. The characteristics of effective instruc- 
tion in these areas are indicated in Mary S. Lyle’s 
review altho additional tools are needed for use 
in evaluation. She also sees the need for con- 
siderable research on grade placement for maxi- 
mum effectiveness, and on the most useful em- 
ployment of communications media in reaching 
the public. 


Industrial Education 


Several studies of content and method in in- 
dustrial arts should be of practical value for cur- 
riculum planning and teaching. One extensive 
investigation of state courses of study showed the 
top ranking objective of industrial arts to be the 
development of elementary skills in the use of 
common tools and machines. Objectives relating 
to vocational guidance ranked second in emphasis, 
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followed by those dealing with consumer literacy, 
Avocational purposes were mentioned in a mi- 
nority of the programs. Lee Hornbake noted that 
research in industrial arts education is conducted 
primarily by individuals and is seldom published, 
There is, therefore, a general lack of coordina- 
tion among the studies, and the findings exert 
only a modicum of influence. 

In reviewing research in vocational industrial 
education, Kenneth Beach includes industrial 
training, technical education, and apprentice 
training as well as the work of the trade and vo- 
cational schools. Of particular interest is the 
growing shortage of trained craftsman in spite 
of the highest registration of apprentices in the 
nation’s history. This is apparently due to a high- 
er rate of apprentice mortality and turnover. 

There is still a heavy demand for trained 
technicians and a correspondingly heavy enrol- 
ment in technical institutes. There seems to be a 
definite need for vocational industrial programs 
in the smaller communities and rural areas. Non- 
industrial areas in general are not providing pre- 
vocational experiences for high school students. 
Beach noted a trend toward area vocational 
schools and diversified part-time cooperative pro- 
grams which have been developed to help meet 
this need. 


Business Education 

One is impressed by the quantity of practical, 
useful research in the area of business education 
which Hamden L. Forkner reports. Two types of 
studies should be of particular interest: those 
which deal with selecting students and predicting 
success, and those which identify the duties and 
requirements of specific jobs. The importance of 
personality characteristics in office success can 
hardly be overemphasized. Such traits and abili- 
ties as attention to detail, verification of work, 
proper use of telephone, and meeting the public 
need to be included in training programs along 
with the more technical skills. 


Agricultural Education 

The institutional-on-farm training programs 
for veterans have revealed a number of adjust- 
ments and improvements needed in the educa- 
tional facilities for rural youth. The utilization 
of local leadership and improved guidance and 
placement programs are included on the list. The 
field of education for non-veteran out-of-school 
youth received relatively little attention. 














Is Yours a Unesco Town”? 


Unesco groups have asked for a “‘checklist’’ 
of community activities which contribute to 
the objectives of Unesco. Here are specific 
examples of how organizations can cooperate 
to make your community a “Unesco Town.” 

The Library. Display and provide publica- 
tions of the United Nations, Unesco, and 
other specialized agencies. 

Prepare special bibliographies and displays 
on subjects like ‘UN Action Against Agres- 
sion,’ ‘Human Rights,” ‘Technical Assist- 
ance,”’ ““Fundamental Education.” 

Use Unesco book coupons to buy books 
from other countries, increasing Unesco’s dol- 
lar reserves through which it can help “‘soft- 
currency” countries to buy more books. 

The Radio Station. Carry UN broadcasts, as 
well as discussion programs featuring local 
leaders who are informed about the work of 
the UN and specialized agencies. 

Use UNESCO World Review, a 15-minute 
radio script, and other materials which con- 
tribute to a better understanding between 
peoples. 

The Theater. Offer plays advancing inter- 
national understanding and appreciation of 
other cultures, cooperate with Unesco and the 
American National Theatre and Academy by 


producing such a play during International — 


Theatre Month (each March). 

The Newspaper. Publish informative and 
interpretative material about the work of the 
UN and specialized agencies. 

Carry balanced news of the world and a 
true picture of human relationships. 

The Mayor. Proclaim public support for 
movements increasing international under- 
standing. 

Organizations and Clubs. Support obser- 
vance of Human Rights Day (Dec. 10), 
United Nations Day (Oct. 24), International 
Theatre Month (March), . . . asking the 
mayor or other city authorities to issue procla- 
mations and name citizens’ committees for 
leadership. Support such Unesco programs as 


those for educational assistance to war-devas- 
tated and underdeveloped areas, utilizing such 
devices as the Unesco Gift Coupon plan. 

The Elementary School. Help children to 
understand other peoples in many ways in- 
cluding school plays, musical programs, pag- 
eants, correspondence with children abroad. 

The Secondary School. Offer a regular pro- 
gram of teaching about the United Nations 
and the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

The College and University. Offer fellow- 
ships for foreign students, and area studies 
for better understanding of the world. Carry 
out a research project for Unesco. 

The Church. Institute or support a com- 
munity program to help remove tensions de- 
riving from racial, religious, and national 
origins. 

The Family. Regularly discuss world issues 
and keep informed about the work of the UN 
and its specialized agencies. 

Other publications which tell you more of 
the work of UNESCO are: 

UNESCO TODAY—A summary of activi- 
ties of Unesco and the National Commission 
for Unesco; 20 pages. Sample copies from the 
Unesco Relations Staff, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., 10c. 

THE COURIER—Unesco's monthly publi- 
cation, $1.50 per year from Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
N. Y. Subscription flyers available from 
Unesco Relations Staff. 

THE NATIONAL COMMISSION NEWS 
—Monthly publication of the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, $1 per year from 
Government Printing Office. Flyers available 
from Unesco Relations Staff. 

For a more complete list of publications of 
Unesco and the U. S. National Commission 
for Unesco, write the UNESCO Relations 
Staff, Department of State, Washington 25, 
D. C. 
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Can Men Afford to Teach? 


By ADOLPH UNRUH 


OW many men in the teaching profession in 

St. Louis City and County find it necessary 
to supplement their regular income for teaching? 
This was the question on which the committee 
on research of Beta Field Chapter decided to base 
this year’s pursuit of the ideals of research, ser- 
vice, and leadership. These three concepts have 
always been a challenge to any professional man; 
they challenged us in the field chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 

A letter with post card for reply was mailed 
to every man teacher in the public schools in St. 
Louis City and County, excluding administrators 
or supervisors whenever recognized from the de- 
scriptions of their positions in the directory. 
Inquiries were sent out to 700. Ten were inval- 
idated because the ten men had been drafted or 
had left teaching. Three hundred and thirty-six 
cards were returned properly executed, represent- 
ing half of the men teaching in the area. Forty- 
three men replying taught in elementary schools, 
50 in junior high schools, and 243 in senior high 
schools. 














TABLE I 
TYPES OF INCOME 
Number 

Types of income of men Per cent 
Se EI 6 vin iesel oxi col achat. 6S Silvuslone ein 27 8 
2. Supplementary work: vacation jobs; 

wife works; all combinations 

except independent income .......... 198 59 
3. Supplementary work and 

independent income .............+.- 111 33 

EG LOG ate baa tate Mates em aelen 336 100 


As shown in Table 1, 92 per cent of the men 
have supplementary income. 59 per cent of the 
336 men teachers replying supplement their 
salaries by taking other types of work. Another 
group of 33 per cent have some sort of independ- 
ent income, ranging from a few dollars to $14,- 
000 annually; we have no information as to the 
sources of these independent incomes. 

Can men stay in teaching if it is necessary to 
subsist solely on a teacher's salary? The fact 
is that only eight per cent of the men teaching in 
public schools of the area did so. Twenty-seven 


men out of 336 men replying live on their salaries 
only. 
KINDs OF WORK 


Some men work after school hours as much as 
an eight-hour shift, from four o'clock in the 
afternoon until midnight. Others depend on the 
summer vacation to take up the financial slack. 
In addition to the work which the men undertake, 
112 of the men reported their wives were work- 
ing and supplementing the family income. The 
range of salaries for the wives was reported from 
$17.00 to $4,700.00, with a median salary of 
$2,000.00. In some instances the wives also have 
independent incomes. 

School men work at over 100 different kinds 
of employment. Here is a list of the jobs, demon- 
strating the resourcefulness and ingenuity of the 


men seeking additional employment. 


TYPES OF POSITIONS HELD AND WORK 
ADDITION TO REGULAR 


PERFORMED IN 


TEACHING 


Adult education 
After school program 
Anything available 
Architect 

Armed forces instruction 
Bakery 

Bank Teller 

Bar tender 

Beer bottler 

Bookie 

Bookkeeping 

Bowling alley manager 
Boys’ work 

Broker 

Bus driving 

Cabinet work 

Camp counseling 
Camp Director 
Carpentry 

Caterer 

Chemical worker 
Checker: grocery store 
Choir director 

Clerk 

Coaching: sports 
Construction work 
Defense work 
Drafting 

Driving bus: school 
Driving lessons 
Engineering 
Entertainment 

Factory worker 
Farming 

Filling station attendant 
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Frozen custard stand 
operator 
Game room supervisor 
Gardening 
G. I. Subsistence 
Hod carrier 
Hotel keeping 
Insurance 
Insurance adjuster 
Instruction: dancing 
Instruction: driving 
Interior decorator 
Interviewing 
Laborer 
Landscaping 
Library work 
Life guard 
Lodge secretary 
Machine operator 
Machine shop work 
Maintenance 
Military training 
Ministerial 
Mortuary 
Music Director 
National Guard 
National Guard Camp 
Naval Reserve 
Navy training 
Newspaper work 
Office work 
Organist 
Own business 
Pattern making 
Personnel work 
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Show work 

Stock clerk 

Summer camp promotion 
Teaching: college 
Teaching: night school 
Teaching: summer school 
Theatre work 

Time keeper at track 
Time office clerk 

Tool and design 

Trade 

Tutoring 

Waiter 

Welding 

Worker, sheet metal 
Writing 

YMCA work 


Photography 

Piano tuning a 
Playground supervision 
Playwriting 

Printing 

Private summer school 
Proof reader 

Radio repair 

Real estate manager 
Real estate salesman 
Recreation 

Referee in sports 
Retail credit reviewer 
Sales: counter 

Sales: investment 
Sales: retail 

Short order cook 


WorK PERFORMED IN ADDITION TO 
REGULAR TEACHING 


Forty-three per cent of the total income of the 
men in elementary schools came from sources 
other than teaching. (See table III) 


TABLE III 
EXTENT OF SUPPLEMENTING SALARIES 








Senior 
High 
Teachers 


Elemen- Junior 
tary High 


Teachers Teachers Total 





Supplementary 
income 
Salaries 


$ 87,903 $105,840 $ 452,132 $ 645,875 
138,970 172,820 937,753 1,249,543 





Total income $226,873 $278,660 $1,389,885 $1,895,418 
Per cent 


supplemented 43 38 32 34 





For junior high school men, 38 per cent of the 
total income was derived from sources other than 
regular salaries, and for men in the senior high 
schools the figure was 32 per cent. Thirty-four 
per cent of the total income of all the men teach- 
ets reporting did not come from teaching. 

It may be of interest also to see the total 
picture of the types of income by instructional 
levels. (See Table 4). 

One-third of the men who work outside of 
their school job spend over 12 hours a week at it. 
The men work from one to 50 hours per week 
outside their regular employment. Fifty-two per 
cent of the men reported that they felt their work 
detracted from their effectiveness in teaching, 
while 36 per cent felt that the work they did 
would not decrease their efficiency in teaching. 
Ten others had no answer for this question. One 
is led to suspect from the replies that work out- 
side regular teaching beyond 12 hours per week 
is a real handicap. 

In answer to the question as to whether they 
would get outside work if their salaries were 
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adequate to support them, 82 per cent of the 
men replied they would quit their outside work 
under such conditions. Only ten per cent of the 
responses indicated their wives would continue 
working if their husbands’ salaries were adequate. 


TABLE IV 


TYPES OF INCOME 
BY INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS 








Senior 
High 
Teachers 


Junior 
High 
Teachers 


Elemen- 


tary 


Teachers Totals 


Types of income 





1. Salary 
a. Range 2400-4400 2400-4800 2000-5500 
b. Median 3000 3200 3978 
c. Mode 3200 3100 4700 
d. Number 43 50 243 

2. Independent Income 
a. Range 25-3000 100-5325 50-14000 
b. Median 500 800 2500 
c. Number 10 23 82 
d. Percent of group 23 46 34 

. Supplementing work during school term 
a. Range 125-4560 100-1700 60-6500 
b. Median 500 500 700 
c. Number 32 36 153 
d. Percentof group 74 72 63 

4. Vacation work 
a. Range 100-1200 100-1500 
b. Median 360 300 400 
c. Number 33 27 144 
d. Percentof group 77 54 59 

. Wife's Salary 
a. Range 1000-4500 200-3200 75-4700 
b. Median 2400 2000 2000 
c. Number 18 23 71 112 


50-5500 





What did the men think would be an adequate 
salary? Men in elementary education now drawing 
a median of $3,000 estimated an adequate 
salary at $4,500. The same figure was given by 
junior high school teachers now averaging $3,- 
200 in salary. Senior high school men now 
averaging $3,978 set an adequate salary at $5,- 
200. Some of the men do live on their salary, and 
their estimate of an adequate salary ranged from 
$3,500 to $8,000 with a median at $5,000. 
Unsolicited comments were interesting: ‘Stand- 
ard of living is below, of necessity, others in the 
community.”” Teaching is a good job for a woman 
whose husband has a good income.” “I can’t 
afford to get married on my salary.” 

Are children worth the full time of profession- 
ally trained teachers? Parents who want better 
opportunities for their children must underwrite 
those opportunities. The education system which 
is equal to the challenge of these times will 
occupy the full time of professional people. 

Statisticians have figured out the per pupil 


(Continued on Page 141) 








How Much for Educational Research? 


By CARTER V. GOOD 


UMS TO stagger the imagination have been 
S spent on research to develop the atomic bomb 
and for other military purposes. Small sums have 
been used for research in education. Yet on edu- 
cation is spent half the money raised by taxes 
in many states. Education has tasks of major 
importance for the national defense if we have 
war, for the national welfare if we have peace. 
Do educators lack vision and courage to ask for 
funds and resources needed for educational re- 
search? 

We can estimate approximately the funds re- 
cently spent for educational research.’ The chief 
agencies interested in educational research in- 
clude the U. S. Office of Education, state depart- 
ments of education, research departments in local 
school systems, university bureaus of research, 
national and state education associations, philan- 
thropic foundations, and the American Council 
on Education. Public funds for one year of edu- 
cational investigation through federal, state, and 
local agencies, and non-governmental sources, 
probably total only a few million dollars. The 
annual budget for administrative expenses of the 
U. S. Office of Education has been less than two 
million dollars, with the major part allocated to 
non-research purposes. The annual budget for 
special projects of the American Council on Edu- 
cation has gone somewhat beyond one million 
dollars, although sums in excess of one million 
dollars sometimes have been granted for single 
projects extending over a period of five or six 
years. The National Education Association has 
used for research only a fraction of its annual 
budget of approximately two million dollars. A 
sum of $100,000 to $200,000 per year has been 
considered generous for most university bureaus 
of educational research, and is far beyond the 
funds available for research divisions in state 
education departments, state education associa- 
tions, and local school systems. The role of the 
National Science Foundation in educational re- 
search is still undetermined. 

The cooperation of hundreds and even thou- 
sands of able workers in certain projects has made 


1M. M. Chambers, “Twenty Million Dollars Worth of Edu- 
cational Research.” School and Society 67:273-76; April 10, 1948. 


* Carter V. Good is Dean, Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


possible the completion of large undertakings at 
only nominal cost; for example, the Dictionary of 
Education® for $13,000 and the Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research® for a sum of similar pro- 
portions. These are indeed modest figures, when 
compared with the three and one-half billion 
dollars as the estimated cost of the atomic bomb 
and the fourteen billion dollars used for more 
than eight million veterans under the G. I. Bill. 

During the depression days of the early 1930's, 
Thomas Briggs dreamed of what could be done 
for the cause of secondary education, if there 
were some millions of dollars available.* With 
what seemed unusual courage for that dismal 
economic period, he took the position that he 
did not know what an improved program of edu- 
cation would cost (particularly secondary educa- 
tion) or where the money could be secured, but 
that educators should assume the attitude of a 
father whose child is ill. A father who seeks to 
restore his child to health cannot estimate exactly 
the funds needed, but spends what he needs and 
can for the welfare of his child. 

As a nationally planned beginning in educa- 
tional research, Scates has recommended® an 
annual budget of nine million dollars which 
might well provide for activities as follows: 

One to six large-scale projects at $75,000 to 
$500,000 each. 

Fifty to one hundred research centers at $10,- 
000 to $50,000 each. 

Three hundred individual workers at $1,000 
to $15,000 each. 

Chambers points out the absence of any central 
agency for planning and coordinating research 
projects, which might justifiably aggregate an 





2 Carter V. Good, Editor, Dictionary ", | pean New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1945. xxxix + 495 p. 

* Walter S. Monroe, Editur, hd 8 2 of Educational 
Research. Revised ne New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1950. xxvi + 1520 

Thomas H. Soles, “If There Were Millions.” Teachers 
College Record 35:633- 66; May 1934, 

Douglas E. Scates, “The Nature and Need of Educational 
Research.” Science 103: 657-61; May 31, 1946. 

Douglas E. Scates, “Needed: A New Pattern of Support for 
eet Research.” School and Society 67:273-76; MKpril 10, 
19 
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HOW MUCH FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


expenditure of some twenty million dollars per 
year.° He suggests the need for a well-organized 
printed budget of educational research that might 
cover five hundred pages. This national budget 
for educational studies could be revised annually, 
with the cooperation of many competent and 
interested persons and agencies. How many 
bureaus of research could outline specifically 
adequate plans for using an additional $100,000 
for a year or one-half million dollars for a five- 
year period? How many graduate departments 
of education could produce definite plans for 
research use of $100,000 on the part of staff 
members and graduate students? 

Could not the cooperative process now be 
applied to the development of a proposed na- 
tional program for research in education? Would 
it not be in order for the 23rd Council of Phi 
Delta Kappa to ask Phi Delta Kappa to sponsor 
the development of a proposed budget for re- 
search in education? The strength of our brothers 
in many agencies could be brought to the pro- 
duction of a well organized budget, such as 
Chambers has suggested. In the total proposal 
every institution would have the opportunity to 
be represented to the limits of its resources in 
men, materials, and imagination. Publication of 
a proposed plan would help us secure financial 
support for the projects in educational research. 


*M. M. Chambers, op. cit. 


CAN MEN AFFORD TO TEACH 
(Continued from Page 139) 


cost of instruction in nearly every school system. 
Few of them know the per teacher cost of living 
in any given community, based on an adequate 
living standard with educational, professional, 
and personal needs. There may be separate needs 
for men teachers and women teachers. Several 
such studies should be carried on in each state, 
and from such studies may come real justification 
for a new budget and a new salary schedule. The 
research committee of Beta Field Chapter be- 
lieves there is room for an enlarged, thorough 
study of both need and income. Perhaps Phi 
Delta Kappans will find the answer to the 
question, ““Can men afford to teach?” 


32,903,000 children and young people are en- 
tolled in the schools of the United States, estimates 
the U. S. Office of Education. 


Opportunity for Service 


A current development in teacher education 
presents an excellent opportunity for members 
of Phi Delta Kappa to contribute to the im- 
provement of the teaching profession. Within 
the past three years, many universities and teach- 
ers colleges have introduced programs of full- 
time student teaching in the public schools. It is 
felt that full-time student teaching can contrib- 
ute to the teacher education program in much 
the same way that the internship period contrib- 
utes to the education of the medical profession. 
Many colleges are utilizing schools as far from 
the campuses as two hundred miles. The student 
teacher lives in the community and spends the 
full day in the cooperating school. He is assigned 
to one or two teachers who are primarily respon- 
sible for his gradual induction into full teaching 
responsibility. Phi Delta Kappans, who are 
principals and superintendents, can contact the 
colleges and offer their cooperation. Phi Delta 
Kappans who are master teachers can offer to 
serve as supervising teachers. 

Many colleges hope that their students will 
have an opportunity during their period of stu- 
dent teaching to participate in the total school 
program—the social, athletic, extra-curricular ac- 
tivities as well as the academic. Here, too, Phi 
Delta Kappans can serve the teacher-in-training 
and the education profession by taking the initia- 
tive to become acquainted with any student teach- 
er assigned to their schools. Student teachers 
thrown directly into the maelstrom of a public 
school from the relatively sheltered life of a 
college campus often need someone to turn to for 
advice, encouragement, and counsel. 

Under no other conditions is the future teacher 
so “ready’’—using the word in its psychological 
sense—to formulate a professional philosophy. 
Here for the first time he is forced to make de- 
cisions and choices which will directly affect his 
professional life; he is forced to solve problems, 
using as guides a body of theory verbally but not 
functionally understood. Here, then, is the op- 
portunity for a leader in the education profession 
to help the neophyte. Here is an opportunity to 
show the future teachers the importance of Lead- 
ership, Research, and Service. 

—Donald M. Sharpe, Director, Professional 
Laboratory Experiences, Division of Teaching, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 











A Report of the Phi Delta Kappa Commission on 


Selective Teacher Recruitment 


By CLARENCE M. LONG 


ELECTIVE recruitment of teachers is a problem 
S formally recognized in the first instance by 
the national council of Phi Delta Kappa in April, 
1946, when it created a commission to combat 
the increasing teacher shortages which threatened 
to undermine and decrease the efficiency of the 
American public school system. The alarming 
need for work in the area of teacher recruitment 
was so apparent that the national council which 
met in December, 1947, authorized the commis- 
sion to continue its work for the ensuing 
biennium.* 

The report of the second commission made in 
December, 1949, indicated the needs for further 
work. This commission found that recruitment 
of teachers will remain a critical problem through 
the decade 1950-1960 with the most vital need 
during 1950-1955 in the field of elementary 
education, and with a sharp demand for secondary 
teachers in 1956 and the following years. The 
commission recommended that the national coun- 
cil not only authorize the continuance of the 
teacher recruitment commission but that the 
emphasis be changed from recruitment to selective 
recruitment of teachers. Its leadership was trans- 
ferred to the Atlantic Coast. By board action 
the following were named to this commission: 
C. M. Long (chairman), Director of Laboratory 
Schools and Placement, State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania; Everett R. Dyer, 
Executive Secretary, New York State School 
Boards Association, Albany 6, N. Y.; Walter A. 
Kearney, Associate Director, College Placement 
Service in charge of Teacher Placement, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pennsylvania; 
William R. Kunsela, Department of Agricultural 
Education, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Ross L. Neagley, Professor of Education, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and W. 
Clinton Stuart, Principal, High School, Valley 
Stream, N. Y. 

The uptrend in birth rate during 1950 and 
the increase in marriages in the same year gave 
significance to the later predictions of experts 


* Clarence M. Long is Director of Laboratory 
Schools and Placement, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania, and 
Chairman of the Phi Delta Kappa Com- 
mission on Selective Recruitment. 


for an even greater demand for teachers than 
had been considered likely by the first com- 
mission on a basis of its studies. The enlarged 
scope of the problem was an immediate challenge 
to the newly-appointed commission members who 
held their first meeting on January 20-21 in 
Pittsburgh. Paul Cook, Executive Secretary, at- 
tended this meeting and with his assistance the 
lines of battle were promptly drawn. 

On February 1 a letter was sent to all chapter 
presidents asking that the name of the individual 
who had been appointed to assist with the work 
of the commission on the chapter level be sent 
to the commission chairman. This representative 
was made responsible for (1) assembling and 
submitting to the commission any materials or 
description of current practices in the area served 
by the chapter dealing with the selective re- 
cruitment of teachers (the commission planned 
to compile, edit, and distribute to all chapters 
such materials as were deemed generally usable); 
and (2) guiding the local chapter in the use 
of these materials in chapter activities. 

All members of the commission attending 
the annual meeting of the AASA met again at 
Atlantic City last February with the executive 
committee of the national council to give a 
progress report. The full commission met again 
in April to edit and compile materials which 
had been received to that time. This clearing 
house work has been continuous since last winter. 
One packet of excellent materials has already 
been mailed to chapter representatives and 2 
second kit for distribution is now in preparation. 


MANY ORGANIZATIONS INTERESTED 


The commission felt, during the April meeting 
in New York, that the scope of its activity 
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could be enlarged greatly by making contact 
with several major groups interested in the 
problem of selective recruitment of teachers and 
having organizations in the various states. In- 
dividual commission members addressed inquiries 
to such organizations as state teachers associations, 
state education associations, state congresses of 
parents and teachers, member schools of the 
National Institutional Teacher Placement Associ- 
ation, and state school board associations. Such 
inquiries immediately extended the influence of 
Phi Delta Kappa, and showed the urgency of 
the problem as it was considered by these various 
organizations. 

Many state teachers associations indicated a 
deep concern for more adequate approaches to 
the problems inherent in selective recruitment to 
the profession in their correspondence with the 
commission. Consistent recognition was given to 
the personal obligation of teachers—not to sell 
their profession short. Among the practices most 
frequently mentioned and recommended by the 
teachers’ associations, Future Teachers Associa- 
tions in high schools and colleges stood high. 
Other constructive programs included: (1) lead- 
ership given by state associations in preparing and 
distributing materials specifically showing the de- 
sirability of teaching and written for such 
media as high school papers, local radio pro- 
grams, the general press, and their own and 
other professional publications, (2) personal 
letters to outstanding high school graduates and 
(3) the sponsoring of brochures pointing up 
definite problems for presentation to selected 
groups. 

The glamour angle to teaching was not over- 
looked by the Montana Education Association 
when they matted for state newspapers a feature 
showing that three of the last four ‘““Miss Mon- 
tanas”” had been teachers. 

The North Carolina Education Association also 
had an eye for news and glamour in its program 
of selecting “Mr. and Miss Representative Future 
Teacher.” These individuals are presented formal- 
ly at the annual meeting of the association. As 
our correspondent put it, “They look good and 
it gives these future teachers quite a boost.” 


P.T.A. Is ACTIVE 


Responses from state branches of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers indicated that 
the problem of the selective recruitment of teach- 


ers is being given serious consideration by many 
of the state and local groups. In several in- 
stances it has been the major project for the 
year. The most frequently used procedure has 
been the offering of scholarships to young people 
of promise who are interested in entering the 
teaching profession. In two states, the state 
P.T.A. has been instrumental in securing legis- 
lation making state scholarships for teachers pos- 
sible. 

In Delaware, the state Congress of Parents 
and Teachers is at present conducting a vigorous 
campaign to encourage legislative action which 
should encourage larger numbers of competent 
persons to enter the teaching profession. 

Campaigns for better salaries, the sponsoring 
of chapters of F.T.A., the furnishing of speakers 
on the topic, and the inclusion of articles in 
their publications, have all been reported as 
procedures being used by parent-teacher groups. 
Sincere interest in this problem was expressed in 
all replies from members of the National In- 
stitutional Teacher Placement Association. Many 
procedures are used by the members of this or- 
ganization. The most common and most suc- 
cessful are: 

1. Faculty members of teacher education in- 
stitutions speak at high school Career Days. 

2. Organize chapters of Future Teachers of 
America in high schools and colleges. 

3. Through meetings of teachers in institutes, 
workshops, etc., encourage teachers to speak well 
of the profession. 

4. Invite public school administrators to visit 
teacher education institutions many times during 
each year. 

5. Keep teachers and administrators informed 
of the supply and demand picture. 

6. Offer speaker service to parent-teacher as- 
sociation meetings to present the problem. 

Most of the replies suggested that state de- 
partments of public instruction be encouraged to 
act on the problem. Illinois has done so, and 
early in 1951 appointed an assistant superin- 
tendent of public instruction in charge of teacher 
recruitment. 

Inquiries directed to state associations of school 
boards revealed that annual conventions and 
area meetings of such organizations provided 
time on programs for discussion of the subject. 
Other ways by which state school board associa- 
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tions have recognized the problem and acted to 
meet it include encouraging local boards to pro- 
vide adequate housing for their teachers, sug- 
gesting that school boards hold receptions for 
teachers at the beginning of the school year, co- 
operating in teacher-salary studies and support- 
ing recommendations thereon and working co- 
operatively with state teachers’ associations in 
developing mutual codes of ethics. School board 
associations also were found to have used the 
medium of their state-wide publications to carry 
to their members stories of teacher shortages and 
the need for selection and recruitment of good 
teaching material on the local level. The support 
by some state school board organizations of 
legislation to provide public funds for scholar- 
ships specifically devoted to teacher-training was 
noted. The associations further encouraged local 
boards to publicize career-teaching on a posi- 
tive rather than a negative level to warm the 
professional climate around such life work. 

A substantial number of the 368 state organi- 
zations or agencies contacted showed great in- 
terest in the actions of the commission and in 
many instances asked that available information 
be sent to them for use in their own groups. It 
is apparent that there is a real need for the 
continuance of this highly important work. So 
strongly does the commission feel this to be 
true that each commission member has taken it 
upon himself to follow up with the organizations 
and agencies he first contacted, to the end that 
they be fully informed on materials through a 
selected bibliography relating to the problem. 

The commission is well aware that there are 
many practices and ideas now in use in the 
selective recruitment of teachers that have not 
come to its attention. Individuals having knowl- 
edge of these are urged to report them to 
Chairman Clarence M. Long at Slippery Rock 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pennsyl- 
vania. If submitted immediately, they may still 
be included in the bibliography of materials 
which will be sent to all chapters and above- 
mentioned organizations. Take time to do this 
NOW. Theodore Roosevelt said, “Every man 

1The first commission consisted of Emery Stoops, chairman; 
Aubrey L. Berry, Arthur F. Corey, Raymond C. Perry, John C 

innery, Osman R. Hull, and a group of national authorities 
who acted in the capacity of consultants. 

The second commission had as members John C. Whinnery, 
chairman; A. Lee Berry, Lionel D. DeSilva, Robert O. Hall, 
Osman R. Hull, Raymond C. Perry; George C. Kyte, Vice 
Président, representing national executive committee, and Paul M. 


Cook, Executive Secretary, ex officio; and another panel of 
consultants. 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 









profession to which he belongs.” At no time 
has the impact of this statement been so great 
as it is now in these days when desirable candi- 
dates for the teaching profession are so badly 
needed. 





The average annual salary for instructional per- 
sonnel in 1950-51 was $3,080, reports the NEA 
Research Division. This includes classroom. teachers, 
principals, and supervisors. It contrasts with an av- 
erage of $2,980 the year before. 

“The dollar amounts paid to teachers continue to 
inch upward. The value of the increase, however, 
is in doubt. The current military program has al- 
ready resulted in higher prices and a general round 
of industrial wage increases. Every such turn of the 
economic cycle lowers the value of all fixed salaries 
and incomes, and brings a new need for upward 
adjustment. 

Total current school expenditures from state and 
local funds for 1950-51 is estimated at $4,784,434, 
170, an increase of $292,000,000 over last year. 

This year public schools are employing 79,989 
teachers with substandard certificates. 

Enrollment in the public elementary and second- 
ary schools of the 48 states and the District of 
Columbia is 25,730,097, a gain of 736,974 over a 
year ago. They are taught by 989,302 classroom 
teachers, principals and supervisors. 


Three out of ten superintendents in New Jersey 
hold the Ph.D., reports the New Jersey Educational 
Review, and nine out of ten have the Masters’ de- 
gree. Superintendents with doctorate degrees are 
paid a median salary of $7,167, those with M.A.’s, 
$5,821. The median superintendent has an experience 
of twenty-five years or more, having served fif- 
teen years or more in the district he is now in. 
In 1947-1948 the superintendent was making an 
average salary of $5,930. In terms of his 1939-40 
average, the new salary was $1,313 less in real 
purchasing power. 


For Ph.D.s in all specialties taken together, the 
median salary in private industry was $7,070.00 
a year, in government $6,280.00 a year, and in 
education $4,860.00. 


For the third year successively, teachers have not 
been defendants in any pupil injury cases in any 
courts of record, according to the NEA Research 
Division. 


owes some of his time to the upbuilding of the 
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To Meet a Teacher Shortage— 


Selective Teacher Recruitment in Britain 


By GEORGE C. KYTE 


ITH the end of the shooting phase of 
World War II not in sight, Britain 
launched upon an intensive study of its education- 
al needs, an evaluation of its educational system, 
and a formulation of plans for constructive reor- 
ization. As early as March 1942, the President 
of the Board of Education appointed a committee 
to “consider the supply, recruitment and train- 
ing of teachers and youth leaders.’’ For two years 
the committee analyzed problems and conditions, 
finally producing the McNair Report (2), with 
its constructive recommendations regarding teach- 
er-education. The critical study of the educational 
system by the Board of Education had resulted 
in the issuance of the White Paper (1) in July 
1943, with its recommendations for educational 
reconstruction. In December 1943, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education appointed an- 
other committee to advise on the emergency 
teacher needs. Consisting of ‘“‘local education 
authority officers,” inspectors, teachers, and offi- 
cers of the Board of Education, this committee 
studied the emerging problems and the possi- 
bilities of meeting them by emergency measures. 
Their Education Circular 1652 (3), appearing 
about the same time as the McNair Report in 
1944, completed the series of needed studies and 
formulations of essential recommendations. 


THE EDUCATION ACT OF 1944 


As the first significant product of the studies, 
the Education Act of 1944 was passed, providing 
for a comprehensive reorganization of education. 
In addition to changing the Board of Education 
into the Ministry of Education, the act provided 
for (a) the reduction of the size of classes, (b) 
establishment of nursery schools for children 
under six, even permissive “down to two years 
of age,” (c) increase of compulsory attendance 
from age 14 years to 15, and (d) organization of 
compulsory part-time education up to 18 years 
of age (1, 4, 5, 6). This forward-looking legis- 
lation was included among other items with full 
recognition that all four provisions increased 


* George C. Kyte is Professor of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Cali- 
fornia. He is President of Phi Delta Kappa. 


considerably the rapidly mounting teacher short- 
age due to the impact of the war. 

The war effort had very seriously affected 
teacher supply. By 1945, about 20,000 men had 
been withdrawn from the schools for war serv- 
ices. Most young men completing their teacher- 
training joined the war forces also. The number 
entering teacher-training programs became prac- 
tically nil. Even the number of women preparing 
for teaching dropped below normal (3, 5). The 
rising birth rate pointed to the impending in- 
crease of enrollments in nursery schools and 
primary grades. 

The evident effects of the constructive legis- 
lation and of the war conditions indicated that 
“about 70,000 new teachers would have to be 
recruited within a few years after the war, over 
and above recruitment at the pre-war level from 
the training colleges and universities.’ These 
institutions provided less than 7,000 trained 
teachers each year (3, 5, 8). The anticipated 
shortage of teachers therefore assumed critical 
proportions. How Britain attacked the problem 
through selective teacher recruitment is a lesson 
from which we can profit by a study of the pro- 
cedures used. 


CERTIFICATION STANDARDS 


In order to understand the emergency program 
for the selection and training of teachers, we 
need to know the nature and standards of Brit- 
ain’s teacher-training program immediately pre- 
ceding and during World War II. They were as 
follows. 

Uncertificated Teachers were persons at least 
18 years old, with satisfactory health, graduated 
from a secondary school. They must have passed 
the “school certificate examination” or its equiva- 
lent (2). Teachers with these lowest standards 
constituted a small group of the total. 
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Certificated Teachers were persons who had 
met these standards and thus qualified for ad- 
mission to and studied in the institutions of 
higher learning. Generally they were trained in 
the Two-Year Colleges. Their training for the 
certificate consisted of a two-year course covering 
both academic and professional subjects, taken 
concurrently; and practice teaching (2, 5). “A 
limited number of two-year students subsequently 
take a third-year course for special purposes” 
(5). Smaller numbers of teachers were trained 
in Three-Year Colleges with specialization in 
“domestic subjects” and physical education (2). 

Teaching certificates were granted to university 
students who completed their education and 
training in a Four-Year Course. Such students 
“spent three years as ordinary undergraduates 
of the university though under the general super- 
vision of the university training department, and 
a fourth year in professional training’ (2, 5, 
9). 

Certificated teachers served one probationary 
year before attaining full status as teachers (5, 7). 

To supplement the number of students in the 
regular teacher-training programs, the committee 
on emergency recruitment and training of teach- 
ers proposed (3), and the Board of Education 
instituted (7, 8, 9), the emergency program 
which included selective teacher recruitment. “It 
might be thought that the Board of Education 
would have been tempted to jump its dilemma 
by increasing, temporarily, the ranks of the un- 
qualified. But not for a moment did it weaken 
in its original resolve that the new teachers must 
be satisfactorily trained and capable of becoming 
permanent assets to the profession” (7). 

The nature of promising prospects to be se- 
lected for intensive emergency training was set 
forth in the Board of Education Circular 1652— 
“mature students from H. M. Forces and other 
forms of National Service . . . if the right candi- 
dates are selected” (3). “From the first its (the 
emergency scheme) sponsors turned their backs 
on compromise of any sort, insisting that the 
field of recruitment was to be as wide as possible, 
and that these students, when trained, were to 
be regarded as fully qualified teachers, to receive 
the same pay as their normally trained colleagues, 
and, after a probationary period of two years, be 
granted full professional status” (7). 

The quotation from Martin’s account of the 
adopted Emergency Training Scheme implies the 


three phases of the program in which selective 
recruitment actually operated: (a) recruiting 
mature applicants interested in becoming teach- 
ers; (b) training the selected persons intensively; 
and (c) keeping on probationary status for two 
years, those persons completing the special train- 
ing program (3, 7, 8). 

The first phase of the selective recruitment 
consisted of the program of selection. Wide 
publicity was given to the critical shortage of 
trained teachers and announcement of the in- 
tention of coping with it through a special pro- 
gram. The armed forces in all theaters of war 
were circularized as well as the war services 
groups at home. Each applicant furnished infor- 
mation regarding his former full-time education, 
his part-time education, civil employment, war- 
time services, interests, hobbies, and even his 
“choice of school” (7, 8). The applications 
which poured into the Ministry of Education 
were submitted to the initial screening process. 
Applicants cleared for further consideration were 
technically eligible—one year’s national service 
being the principal facter—and, from the infor- 
mation filed, ‘‘not obviously unsuitable” to be- 
come teachers (8). 

Demobilization medical reports were obtained 
from the war services. If they were not available, 
a medical examination was given by a local 
doctor and his report filed. The medical reports 
were utilized for further screening of the candi- 
dates (7, 8). 

Then began the intensive work of selection. 
For this purpose interviewing boards were ap- 
pointed, each board consisting of four members 
—an officer of the Ministry of Education, an 
experienced local educational administrator (gen- 
erally a headmaster), a teacher, and a person 
experienced in the work of training teachers. 
The complexion of each board was such that its 
members would be anxious to uphold high stand- 
ards of selection in the interests of their own 
profession. Since each board tended to clear 
candidates for training by unanimous decision, 
further care in screening was assured (7, 8). 
Most of the interviewing teams served in Britain 
but ten interviewing boards were sent abroad— 
two to each of the five theaters of war. These 
ten boards interviewed 4,280 candidates and 
selected 2,885, or 67.4 per cent. This per cent 
was much higher than that of the group accepted 
at home probably because the overseas group 
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consisted primarily of the young men in their 
early twenties (7, 8). 

If a candidate had previously passed his 
“school certificate examination,”” he was excused 
from any written test as part of the screening 

rocess. Otherwise, he was required to write sev- 

eral short but connected paragraphs on a “‘sub- 
ject of either general or personal interest to be 
submitted as evidence of his command of the 
English language” (7, 8). This paper was sub- 
mitted with all other records to the interviewing 
board for their study previous to his interview. 

If he were cleared for the interview, the team 
of four conducted it with the filed materials in 
mind. Also, they were instructed to give the 
candidate “an opportunity of showing his powers 
of clear speech and exposition” (8). Then, too, 
they were to judge “whether the candidate is suit- 
able by temperament, personality and intellectual 
capacity for an intensive course of the type pro- 
posed, and is likely subsequently to render ef- 
ficient service as a teacher.’ Many interviewing 
boards presented the discouraging aspects of a 
teacher's life as well as the brighter ones (7, 8). 

In the three-year period, 1945-1947, applica- 
tions of over 82,000 men were considered. The 
screening process resulted in the acceptance of 
only 46 per cent for training. In the same period 
and an additional two years, included in order to 
recruit teachers for the nursery schools and 
primary grades especially, the applications of 
over 42,000 women were considered. Only 39 
per cent of these candidates were accepted for 
training. From the outset, a minimum age limit 
for acceptance was fixed at 21, but in the course 
of recruitment this was raised. The upper limit 
was suggested as 35, but very good applicants 
in their forties and small numbers in their fifties 
were considered and some were accepted (7, 8). 

Hence the supply to be trained was adequate 
to meet the demand. The number of men exceed- 
ed the women by more than two to one. The 
maturity of the group is indicated by the median 
age of 28 years. Over 40 per cent were married; 
over 50 per cent of the married men were fathers 
and over 40 per cent of the married women were 
mothers. The preponderance of candidates came 
from the war services. Their formal educational 
background was varied. About two per cent had 
some university training, another eight per cent 
had some training beyond secondary education, 
and 44 per cent had completed their secondary 
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education; but 44 per cent had less than this 
amount and two per cent reported education 
which did not fit any of these classifications. In- 
terviews had established the fact that many had 
enriched their formal training by some reading, 
study, and travel. From the standpoint of peace- 
time occupations, the number and kinds were 
considerable and varied. Personality and promise 
indicated the applicants to be “solid characters” 
who seemed better than the “old, somewhat de- 
pressing type of entrant.” They earnestly de- 
sired to become teachers and were willing to 
undertake the intensive training to be provided 
for them (7, 8, 9). 


PRACTICE TEACHING PART OF TRAINING 


Selective recruitment applied in the second 
phase of the emergency program. A very small 
qualified number were advised to obtain their 
training in the regular colleges and universities. 
The great bulk were to be trained under the 
Emergency Training Scheme. For this special 
purpose, the Ministry of Education established 
55 temporary emergency training colleges. They 
were staffed by selected successful teachers drawn 
from the schools and lecturers drawn from the 
existing training colleges. The number of pupils 
per instructor was purposely kept very low in 
order that an intensive training program could 
be maintained in each emergency training col- 
lege. For most students the program encom- 
passed a period of thirteen months—working 
time, 48 weeks, during which practice teaching 
was to form ‘‘a substantial portion of the course.” 
Required of all students were (a) a study of 
the general principles of education, (b) a study 
of teaching methods, and (c) a course in the 
usage of the English language, combined with 
a directed course in general reading. In addition, 
the students studied one subject or more selected 
by them from an optional list of characteristic 
college-course titles (7, 8). 

The program of study and work was a very 
heavy one. It was long as well as intensive. For 
these mature students a plan of “internal, cu- 
mulative assessment’ was substituted for the 
conventional examinations. Proof of their worth 
rested on their ability to teach and prepare them- 
selves for teaching rather than merely passing ex- 
aminations. Hence selectivity in this phase of 
the program was based upon the efforts to train 
an efficient teacher. The process of screening 
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became, therefore, the elimination of the small 
numbers for health reasons, the dismissal of 
others for incompetence in their studies, and 
failure of a small number considered unfit “to 
be entrusted with the education of children” 
(7, 8). That the original screening for accept- 
ance in the emergency program had been sound 
is attested by the small total number of students 
eliminated for these reasons. 


TRAINING WHILE ON PROBATION 


The third phase of selection was related to the 
two-year probationary period of teaching. In order 
to qualify for full status as teachers, these pro- 
bationary teachers were expected to suceed as 
teachers and also to engage in part-time study 
“to enable them to become worthy members of 
the teaching professiom and to enable them to 
educate their pupils 1: che broadest and fullest 
sense of the word ‘educate’” (3). On leaving 
college, each student was provided with sugges- 
tions for his part-time study. They included sug- 
gestions for removing any deficiencies in his 
preparation for teaching and advice of further 
academic training. This information he was to 
impart to the local educational authority under 
whom he began teaching. This individual served 
as his adviser and also sought to establish means 
for the probationer to pursue his training. Prin- 
cipals of the emergency training colleges kept 
track of the students and gave them additional 
advice. The Ministry of Education released cir- 
culars of advice and guidance as well as encour- 
aged the colleges and universities to provide 
courses for groups of the probationers (3, 7, 8). 
Thus they were kept in a strenuous program of 
becoming successful teachers and pursuing their 
studies. When they had succeeded in these re- 
spects, the period of selective recruitment came 
to an end. 

We in the United States made no organized 
effort to draw from the similar and larger pool 
of young men and women who left our armed 
forces and took up their college work. A new 
pool is surely in the making. Perhaps we can 
find ways of emulating Britain’s procedures of 
selective recruitment and training to meet our 
own serious teachers shortage. 
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During the next decade the nation’s public schools 
will need 11 per cent of all high school graduates 
(7 per cent of boys and 15 per cent of girls) to 
enter teaching. Only 6 per cent of graduates pres. 
ently intend to teach, reports Laurin Currie Mc- 
Arthur, Jr., in a study in Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1950. 

The essential elements of a recruitment program 
include provision for determination of proportion 
of high school graduates needed to enter teaching 
fields, development of favorable attitudes toward 
teaching, stimulation of interest of superior students 
in teaching, and opportunities for interested students 
to gain an understanding of the nature of teaching 
as a basis for occupational choice. 


A sixteen year campaign to wipe out illiteracy 
is being planned by the government of India. Ef- 
forts at first will concentrate on basic education for 
children up to 11 years old. That will be followed 
by expansion for boys and girls up to the age of 14. 
More than one million teachers for elementary edu- 
cation are needed in India, says Minister of Educa- 
tion Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, as reported in 
UNESCO World Review, July 7, 1951. 


The Americas need five hundred thousand more 
teachers, Guillermo Nannetti says in Americas, 
April 1951, p. 35. According to reports heard by 
the Inter-American Seminar on Elementary Educa- 
tion, 19 million children in the Americas have no 
schools. 


“All teachers can teach reading,” says the 1951 
Yearbook of the New Jersey Secondary School 
Teachers’ Association. ($1.00, from the treasurer of 
the association, Lester D. Beers, 1035 Kenyon 
Avenue, Plainfield, New Jersey.) 

“Reading skills can be developed, strengthened, 
and refined by every secondary school teacher, re- 
gardless of his subject. The job can not be done by 
one subject or by one teacher.” 

The purpose of the Yearbook is to show how. 
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The B. A. Winans School in Livingston, Indiana, 
is named for its superintendent who retired in 1942 
after spending 32 years as superintendent of the 
Livingston City Schools, reports K. W. Haines, Super- 
intendent of the Livingston City Schools, in the Alpha 
Chapter Newsletter. 


“Education is democracy’s strongest weapon,” 
U. S. Commissioner of Education Earl J. McGrath 
told Beta Chapter of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. “Education for life in the world com- 
munity of nations begins in the school and on the 
campus where democratic respect for personal and 
social differences is nourished. 

“Although the total sum expended for education 
in the United States has increased in recent years, 
the actual percentage of our national product ex- 
pended for education has fallen. In 1940, for ex- 
ample, we spent 3.2 per cent for education, and in 
1950 we spent 2.6 of the national income. This may 
not appear to be a significant drop, but when it is 
recalled that six-tenths of one per cent will this 
year be related to a national product of some $279,- 
800,000,000, this small percentage is of obvious 
significance. 

“No one can say exactly how much financial 
assistance would be needed if all present and pros- 
pective communities affected by federal activities 
received adequate help, but the total would be about 
a half billion dollars. If all these funds were avail- 
able, the school construction problem in the United 
States would hardly be touched, for conditions out- 
side the federally affected areas are equally disturb- 
ing. Members of the staff of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation believe that to make our school program only 
reasonably adequate, without adding any fancy fea- 
tures in school plants, about $14,000,000,000 will 
be required in the next decade. 

“We delayed building in the "30s because we had 
a depression; we delayed building in the 40s be- 
cause of the war; . . . we can with our enormous 
resources carry on the activities of mobilization and 
at the same time provide for the educational needs 
of our children. We have the money. . . . We must 
remember that we have not only to best our oppo- 
nents in military force. We must also be certain that 
when the present conflict is finally resolved either 
by military activity or diplomacy, the social structure 
that remains is not culturally so impoverished that 
it is essentially a different type of life.” 


The honorary degree of doctor of law was con- 
ferred upon W. W. Charters, one of Gamma Campus 


Chapter’s first and most distinguished members, at 
the 109th annual commencement of the University 
of Missouri at Columbia. Dr. Charters was recog- 
nized as “scholar and educator, former professor 
and dean of the college of education at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, author of many books and mono- 
graphs and one of the outstanding leaders in Ameri- 
can education during the first half of the twentieth 
century.” 


In a panel discussion on “Where Do We Go From 
Here?” at the February meeting of Gamma Campus 
Chapter at the University of Missouri, three alterna- 
tives were offered as possible outcomes of the pres- 
ent crisis in Korea: 

1. If U.N. forces are driven from Korea, Russia 
may feel capable of striking directly in a new aggres- 
sive move. 

2. If U.N. forces defeat the Chinese in Korea, the 
Communistic movement in China will collapse. 

3. A true deadlock of military forces in Korea 
may evolve. 


One main fault of the Japan system of education is 
that the boards of education are not fiscally inde- 
pendent. Political ensnarlments in the operation of 
the schools cause a lot of trouble, said W. W. Car- 
penter who has returned to Gamma Campus Chapter 
after two years in Japan. Much remains to be done 
in reaching sound concepts of school administration. 


“Why do girls read better than boys? Why do 
you read as you do?” These were some of the ques- 
tions advertised by Zeta Chapter before the address 
by A. Sterl Artley on “Some Developments in the 
Area of the Language Arts.” In cooperation with 
Pi Lambda Theta, Phi Delta Kappa sponsors many 
functions for students in the education department 
of the University of Chicago, including weekly Teas 
and the publication of ‘Education Topics.” Zeta 
sponsored also a summer picnic for all men of the 
department, beginning with a ball game. 


The following remarks were delivered at a Phi 
Delta Kappa luncheon August 1, 1950, to Delta Chap- 
ter at Stanford University by Warren D. Allen, retir- 
ing organist and professor of music and education, 
under the subject, “Where Shall Wisdom Be Found?” 

“Wisdom is too often replaced by expediency. 
Therein lies the weakness of the pragmatic approach. 
It is necessary to ask, “Will it work?” Is it expedi- 
ent ?—But it isn’t enough. 
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“In dealing with dictators we have found that ‘the 
children of darkness are indeed wiser in their genera- 
tion than the children of light.’ But note the Biblical 
qualification, ‘in their generation.’ We ourselves have 
lived through the dark generations of Fascism and 
Nazism; the tough generation of Communistic Czar- 
ism may be longer and darker. But every tyrannical 
generation, wise in its temporary darkness, has come 
to grief, has ended in terror, double-crossing, assassina- 
tion, and retribution. “Vengeance is mine; I will re- 
pay, saith the Lord.’ And he always does. 

“The children of light may be unwise, and maybe 
there are very few wise men in each generation; but 
somehow, somewhere, the Light of Humanity keeps 
burning, from the Light seen by Paul on the road to 
Damascus down to the Inner Light that the Quakers 
live by. 

“On a night long ago, a Star shone in the sky, and 
its Light has never been extinguished. Tyrants have 
tried to extinguish it, materialism has derided it, but 
that Star will still be shining long after the Red Star 
of bloody tyranny, lying propaganda, and slave labor 
is snuffed out. The Red Star will go the way of the 
Roman fasces and the Nazi Swastika, if we keep alive 
the white stars of civil decency, civil courtesy, civil 
tolerance which go to make up ‘Christian civilization, 
civilized society.’ . . . 

“No positive good ever came from pure antagonism. 
The more we yell ‘anti-communism,’ the fiercer will 
rage the ‘anti-capitalistic’ campaign. 

“This tendency to stand on one side of the chasm 
and shout, snipe or condemn is one of the bad fea- 
tures of modern life, even in modern education. We 
don’t need to go to the international situation to see 
this sort of thing going on. 

“Even in my field (Music), there are specialists 
and extremists who should be cooperating. Some mu- 
sicologists, for example, with scholarly blinders, pur- 
sue their special studies, and look with contempt on 
the superficial, sugar-coated teaching of music in the 
schools. The scholars have done wonderful work in 
opening up new fields of study, old music that can 
enrich the curriculum, but they seldom have the abil- 
ity or the desire to put their findings in such form that 
the ordinary teacher can use them. The result is that 
musicology and music education, in some institutions, 
are as far apart as Russians and Americans. When one 
tries to bridge that chasm, he is ‘unscholarly,’ or a ‘high 
brow’—one or the other. 

“In General Education the same chasm exists be- 
tween the experimentalists who read only the latest 
studies, the latest statistics and the latest ‘findings’ on 
the one hand, and the Hutchins-Adler school on the 
other hand, which insists that Education can only 
come from the ‘Great Books.’ Each can ask embar- 
fassing questions of the other... . 
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“Each camp has much to give the other. Only the 
extremists widen unnecessary chasms. When Karl 
Marx was once asked a technical question by one of 
his wild-eyed disciples, he replied, sadly, ‘Je ne suis 
pas marxiste.’ 

“John Dewey must feel that he, too, is not a Dew- 
eyist when he sees extreme ‘experimentalists’ at work. 
In music education, in science, in the humanities, the 
scholar and the teacher constantly need each other, 
But if the world had to do without one or the other, 
who could be dispensed with for a year or two—the 
scholar with his head in old documents or the teacher 
interested in human beings? 

“And with all thy wisdom, get understanding.” 


Theta Campus Chapter at Cornell University cele. 
brated its fortieth anniversary in May, 1951. Theta 
Chapter was the eighth in the organization, and 
therefore is almost as old as the fraternity in its 
present organization. Professor Emeritus R. M. 
Stewart, former head of the Rural Education De- 
partment at Cornell, was chairman of the ritual and 
history committees of the new organization. One of 
his greatest tasks was to give meaning to the Greek 
letters—Phi Delta Kappa—in the light of the 
philosophy of the new fraternity. 


Merit rating for teachers was the topic of a 
panel discussion at the March meeting of Xi Campus 
Chapter, University of Pittsburgh. Some of the 
arguments against merit rating started that teachers 
have no confidence in it because, among other things, 
“there is discrimination in hiring of teachers; a 
teacher with a flare for showmanship gets ahead, 
and merit rating often is administered on a political 
basis.” Some advantages of merit rating in a large 
city public school system include a decrease in pres- 
sure on the superintendent to hire unqualified people, 
a better quality of applicants, better in-service train- 
ing, and improved morale within the corps of 
teachers. 

The fundamental purpose of merit rating is to 
improve the quality of instruction. Too often this 
factor is forgotten, the stress being laid on salary 
increments, retention and promotion of employees. 
Evaluation should be a means to an end, rather than 
an end, and should begin with recruitment; a better 
selection of students, higher standards for entrance 
into the teaching profession, and improvement of 
the teacher training program. 


Because newsletters mailed on January 12 failed 
to reach members by January 20, members of Xi Cam- 
pus Chapter, University of Pittsburgh, were notified 
of the January meeting by telephone, and a decision 
was made at that meeting to send future issues of the 
newsletter by first-class mail. 
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The 1951 Legislative Program, discussed by D. Paul 
Jones, John P. Shaffer, and Dave Stewart, brought 
out a number of points of interest to members, as 
evidenced by the number of questions asked from the 
floor. Among the points discussed were sabbatical 
leave, tenure, salary schedules, certification, school 
building programs, school code, junior colleges, fed- 
eral aid and retirement; and the financial structure of 
legislative proposals, particularly as they relate to 
school districts. 


The Xi Chapter Newsletter, Campus of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, offers the following list of 
“Needed Research in Education”: 

Adult education needs attention.—John Dunn. 

Best time for a child to begin first grade?—C. A. Sher- 
man. 

Better approach to learning; progressive or tradition- 
al.—D. R. Predmore. 

What kinds of education do post high school gradu- 
ates need; to what extent is the local community respon- 
sible for providing these educational needs?—Glenn C. 
Hess. 

What library facilities needed for junior high schools? 
—John Sahli. 

How to teach for world understanding?—Wm. John- 
son. 

Re: Visual aids—are teachers trained adequately? 
Could materials be used more effectively from industry? 
—John Hollinger. 

Do school leavers have emotional difficulties that 
cause them to drop out? Have they emotional difficulties 
as a result of dropping out?—-Ed. DeForest. 

How much does it cost to collect taxes in Pennsylva- 
nia? How to alleviate the excessive tax on real estate?— 
J. Nelson Mowls. 

Curriculum?—Joe Wherry. 

Criteria and methods for training citizenship?—Bill 
Potter. 

What would constitute a twelve-month school pro- 
gram for public schools?—Ted Charlton. 

What promotion practices would permit teachers to be 
fair to all yet uphold valid standards?—Jim Snoke. 

How to measure teaching efficiency? How to select 
Prospective teachers?—Ralph Scott. 

Place and method of teaching sex education.—Russell 
Morgan. 

How to furnish an adequate supply of well-trained 
teachers capable of teaching the new life-adjustment 
type of education?—Ross Gill. 

How to educate the non-academic pupil to become a 
worthy member of present-day society?—Paul Felton. 

Administration—finance, attendance areas, personnel? 
—Earle Liggitt. 

Improvement of teacher training—pre-teaching, in- 
service-training?—-Gordon Dannels. 

How to educate the gifted child? —George Stouffer. 

Should the optimum sizes for high and elementary 
oo units be 22 and 30 pupils? Why?—Claude Mit- 
chell. 
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SCHOOL DISTRICT REORGANIZATION 


The special issue of The Phi Delta Kappan 
on “School District Reorganization,” March 
1951, aroused so much interest that reprints 


have been made. The reprint includes also 
“Needed Research in School District Reorgani- 
zation” from the April issue. 50c per single 
copy; 10-24 copies, 10% discount; 25 or more, 
20% discount. Order from Phi Delta Kappa, 
2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois. 











Teacher A has 10 first grade pupils, 10 second grade 
and 10 third grade pupils in all. Teacher B has 30 first 
grade pupils only. Which is the better set-up as meas- 
ured by pupil achievement?—Claude Mitchell. 

What are the chief factors that contribute to the de- 
velopment of attitudes?—Claude Mitchell. 


“Men have not been able to forget Jesus,” said 
Lawrence C. Little of the School of Religious Edu- 
cation of the University of Pittsburgh, speaking to 
Xi Chapter on “The Real Meaning of Christmas.” 

“During a brief lifetime, He profoundly altered 
men’s thinking about God, their convictions of 
human life and destiny, and their ways of treating 
one another . . . He laid the foundation for the re- 
construction of religion and personal behavior as no 
other person in human history has done . 

“.. . An unnumbered host of men and women, 
children and young people, have accepted His teach- 
ings and have tried to pattern their lives after His. 
Through His influence millions have come to be- 
lieve in God and to trust God's love and care. They 
have come to regard other human beings as worthy 
of unmeasured respect and esteem. They have learned 
to show kindness and mercy, even at the cost of 
sacrifice. They have valiantly struggled to overcome 
the conditions that make for hatred, exploitation, 
and oppression . . . Some have likewise borne the 
cost. It is these things that make Christmas signifi- 
cant.” 

He reports a different translation of the preface 
of the Fourth Gospel, 

“In the beginning was the Idea, and the Idea was 
with God, and the Idea was divine.. All things were 
made in pursuance of that Idea, and without It 
nothing was ever made. The Idea was the Sustaining 
Substance, the Inner Reality of all that was made. 

“The Idea became alive, and the Life of it was the 
Light of men, the true Light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world. The Idea was made 
flesh and dwelt among us... 

“No man hath seen God at any time, but no man, 
having seen that Life full of grace and truth, can 
fail to catch God's idea.” 
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Recent programs at meetings of Pi Campus Chap- 
ter, University of Illinois, included speakers who had 
spent some time in various foreign countries. Samuel 
A. Kirk, director of the child development project 
and professor of education, commented on his three 
months spent in studying the practices and problems 
of the educational system in Bavaria. All German 
youths attend the grade school up to the fourth 
gtade, after which the schoolmaster arbitrarily seg- 
regates the class into workers or high school ma- 
terial. About 67% of the children go through high 
school, and a very small percentage of high school 
gtaduates complete their college degrees. 

David Lindstrom, professor of rural sociology, 
collected some beautiful slides of native color and 
interesting impressions of the school system during 
his seven months in Sweden, while studying the 
effects of certain social reforms started by the Swed- 
ish government. His comments and slides provided 
an excellent evening. 

After a six weeks assignment studying the morale 
factors of the air force under combat conditions in 
Korea, professor Francis G. Cornell described the 
war in Korea as very dirty and unglamorous, but 
expressed the belief that American boys are giving 
an excellent account of themselves. 


An editorial in “Rho News,” (New York Univer- 
sity) May 1951, calls attention to the need for 
education as a first line of defense; radar and 
A-bombs are not enough. “The majority of Ameri- 
cans have assumed a point of view toward the Bomb 
which makes it possible for them to be free of 
active concern,” according to a report published 
by Cornell University in 1947. While college 
students fail to grasp democratic essentials, and 
most Americans fail to develop a positive pro- 
gram for social participation, we can not justi- 
fiably consider ourselves secure. 


Learn to type in 90 minutes? Rho Chapter broth- 
ers were challenged to do this by Philip S. Gross 
whose Tuch-Rite system of typewriting is now 
available through the International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton 9, Pennsylvania. 


Discussing college education in the emergency, 
Dean Julius Yourman of Pace College told Rho 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa: 

“College students are disturbed by feelings of 
insecurity arising from the uncertainties of the 
future. Most college students are now continuing 
their studies with short-term plans because long- 
term plans cannot be realistically conceived to- 
day. The best-adjusted students make their short- 
term plans with a maximum of flexibility so as to 
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best prepare themselves for all anticipated changes 
in military, vocational and social conditions. 

Less well-adjusted students react to these uncer. 
tainties with panic or feigned indifference, of 
they abandon all educational planning as futile. 
“The same problems and the same range of reactions 
can be found among the faculties, administrators 
and trustees of colleges 

“The need for higher. education is increasing; 
there is no dearth of potential students. We have not 
touched adequately the need for continuing educa- 
tion after employment, after retirement, and af- 
ter marriage for women. Colleges are not pre 
pared for the increasing number of women who are 
seeking the higher level positions either in addi- 
tion to, or as a substitute for, marriage and mother- 
hood. Most adults are seeking help with their 
pressing personal, economic and social problems, 
and they feel inadequately prepared for the 
they must take in the world-wide battle of ide- 
ologies. Personnel managers complain the em- 
ployees are able to develop technical knowledge 
and skills but present problems because of an in- 
ability in the management of their personal lives 
and in human relations. Can colleges develop and 
promote continuing programs to meet the needs of 
this vast potential student body? .... 

“In the future, we should be able to look back 
upon these trying years as the best years in high- 
er education.” 


Plans discussed by the executive board of Phi 
Campus Chapter, University of Wisconsin, include 
formation of a committee to revise and improve 
the procedures for selection and initiation of 
members, and “some good hard work in injecting 
basic purpose into the activities of Phi chapter.” 


Psi Chapter sponsored a year for Franz Gierhaus, 
a student from Germany on the campus of the 
George Peabody College for Teachers. The chapter 
took care of room rent, spending money, trans- 
portation to and from New York, and made arrange- 
ments for a job on the campus to pay other expenses. 
“He was a good student and contributed consider- 
ably to our student life at Peabody.” 

In the first week after his attendance as repre- 
sentative of Phi Delta Kappa to the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
past national president Ullin W. Leavell made three 
speeches in as many towns reporting his experience, 
beginning with an open meeting under auspices 
of Alpha Beta Chapter in the University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville. 


Changes and improvements in the curriculum 
of the School of Education of The State Col- 
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lege of Washington, Pullman, Washington, have 
developed since the adoption of the General 
Certificate program for the state. “Within a very 
short period of time the School of Education has 
developed a reputation for turning out exceedingly 
well qualified teachers for the elementary school,” 
says J. Murray Lee in the June, 1951 issue of Alpha 
Gamma Campus Chapter’s Newsletter. Actual con- 
tact with children has greatly increased, resulting in 
increased proficiency. There is an intense interest 
on the part of all departments involved in teacher 
education at the State College of Washington, and 
fine cooperation from the cooperating school systems 
of Pullman, Spokane, and Sunnyside. 


A program prepared by Alpha Epsilon Campus 
Chapter, University of Southern California, for 
‘Ladies’ Night’’ in February included a panel of 
four speakers from other countries on the topic, 
“School Life in Foreign Lands.” The speakers, stu-' 
dents from Germany, Great Britain, India, and Aus- 
tralia, gave an interesting interpretation of the educa- 
tion in their countries, as well as an insight into 
the impression our educational system has made 
on students from overseas. 


The School Board Members Creed, published 
several years ago by Alpha Epsilon Chapter of 
Phi Delta Kappa, has been reprinted and is being 
distributed to newly elected and appointed school 
trustees of Los Angeles County. A national com- 
mittee appointed by Phi Delta Kappa has under 
consideration the revision of the Creed for na- 
tional distribution. Members of the committee 
are Harry Smallenburg, Chairman; C. C. Trilling- 
ham, Osman R. Hull, and Irving R. Melbo. 


Alpha Epsilon Chapter at the University of 
Southern California awards each year a service 
plaque. The inscription this year ran “present- 
ed by the University of Southern California Chapter 
of Phi Delta Kappa to Dr. Emery Stoops for 
Research, Service, and Leadership in Education.” 
A carnation to our national treasurer! 


Some people do not have more troubles than their 
neighbors; they just talk more about them, Rev. 
W. Hamilton Aulenbach told members of Alpha Eta 
Campus Chapter, Temple University, at the April 
meeting. 

We should enjoy our vacation every day instead 
of crowding it into a few days, he said. Take 
time to live as God intended we should. Now is 
the time to enjoy living, not in the past or the 
future. 


“Vocational education should not be exclusively 


a short cut to a trade or vocation but rather a 
media for providing a general education for the 
individual, thereby fitting him for citizenship as 
well as a wage earner,” said assistant superintendent 
Charles Sylvester of the Baltimore Public Schools, 
speaking to members of Alpha Eta Campus Chapter, 
Temple University, at their March meeting. “In 
our program of Vocational Education provision 
should be made for the individuals with limited 
learning capacity and those not interested in formal 
education as it is offered in most secondary schools.” 

Since a high school education has become a 
measuring device used by many employers, the fif- 
ty per cent or better of our school population who 
drop out of school before completing the tenth 
grade find themselves at a tremendous disadvantage 
when the competition gets keen. We should make 
it our business to keep the pupils interested in 
school by trying to discover their abilities, capacities, 
and talents, and then train them in accordance with 
their aptitudes and abilities. A busy, happy youth 
will make a good citizen. A sane, practical and 
workable program of guidance, placement and fol- 
low-up would be of tremendous help in aiding the 
lower sixty per cent to use their talents and abili- 
ties to fit them for wage earners and home makers. 


Members of Alpha Zeta Campus Chapter, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, attended Alpha Sigma Field 
Chapter’s “Ladies Night” in Phoenix, last March. 
They enjoyed a delicious Chinese dinner, and some 
“unusual entertainment” including magic acts and 
barber-shop singing. Alpha Sigma Field Chapter 
members were invited to the Alpha Zeta meeting at 
Tucson in April. 

Alpha Zeta Chapter and Pi Lambda Theta, each 
initiated members at afternoon sessions in April, 
joining forces later for a banquet and program in 
the evening. 


As a part of American Education Week, Alpha Zeta 
Campus Chapter at the University of Arizona spon- 
sored a program over radio station KOPO at Tucson. 
Said William H. Fisher, Director of Apprentice 
Teaching in the College of Education at the University 
of Arizona: 


“The successful teacher, particularly at the elementary 
level, when he or she is working with younger children, 
is quite aware of the fact that every teacher has two 
basic responsibilities. 

“A good teacher is one who is constantly aware of 
the sacred nature of human personality and does his 
or her best to develop the full capacities of the individu- 
al, his emotional stability as well as his intellect. At the 
same time, this effective teacher fully understands that 
our children, to be well adjusted in the world now and 
in the future, will have to know something about the 
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world. . . . There is no contradiction between helping 
the child to mature emotionally and assisting him in 
gaining the quantitative learning which he must have 
if he is to get along successfully. . . . It is the proper 
balance between discipline and freedom, conditioning 
the emotions while never ignoring the intellect, which 
the good school and the good teacher is ever seeking.” 


“Positive Teaching” is the title of the first selection 
of the writings of J. V. Breitwieser compiled and 
sponsored by the Alpha Theta Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa and by Pi Lambda Theta in a special memorial 
edition of the School of Education Record of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota at Grand Forks. Recent psy- 
chological and neurological discoveries emphasize the 
importance of positive teaching. “It is important to 
the learner to get the right direction, to see the words 
correctly spelled, and to hear nothing but the proper 
dates for historical events. 

“The encouragement through the praising of good 
sentences and paragraphs is worth much more to a 
class than the criticism of poor forms and the parad- 
ing of errors before those who are sensitive to all forms 
of stimuli. How much more inspiring the work of a 
teacher when he emphasizes achievements rather than 
failures!” 

. . . “When criticisms are offered, they should al- 
ways be positive and constructive. The words ‘no,’ 
‘not,’ and ‘wrong’ should be supplanted with ‘yes,’ 
‘a better form is—,’ and ‘it is right thus.’ ” 


Alpha Mu Campus Chapter, Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education at Greeley, has published lists 
of titles of research studies at Colorado State College 
of Education for the years 1941-1948. Research 
Publication No. 4 has recently been completed, list- 
ing the titles of research studies at CSCE with short 
annotations for the year 1950. A copy will be sent 
to any member of the chapter in good standing 
who requests it. For others, the price is 50c, from 
W. L. Knies, Alpha Mu Chapter, Colorado State 
College, Greeley, Colorado. 


“What do you think of teachers?” A forum com- 
posed of four seniors of the University of Buffalo pre- 
sented their points of view in an interesting and en- 
lightening way at the February meeting of Alpha Psi 
Campus Chapter. “Friendship” was one of the most 
frequent answers to “What to look for in a good teach- 
er.” Suggestions offered as possible solutions to pre- 
sent day education problems were: 

1. Education should be everybody's interest. 

2. Higher qualifications for teachers. 

3. Individual teachers should have ability to “‘put 
it over’’ plus a good knowledge of the subject. 

4. Good education must come from within the 
teachers. 
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5. Teachers should have greater responsibility in 
molding pupils’ lives for future America. 
6. Higher salaries for teachers. 


Beta Beta Campus Chapter at the North Texas State 
College has been active in securing visiting lecturers 
for the college. These have included speakers from 
India, Hungary, Korea, and Iran as well as from 
this country. 


“A high I. Q. is of no value to a person who also 
has a high ‘I Quit’’’! says the Beta Epsilon News 
Letter. 


Members of Beta Zeta Campus Chapter, Chico 
State College, were invited to bring one or more 
guests from “outside the professional field of edu. 
cation” to the April meeting. The program was 
given by members of the art department of Chico 


‘State College, on “Ceramics, an Experience in Edu- 


cation.” 


A committee of three were appointed by Beta Xi 
Campus Chapter, University of Florida at Gaines. 
ville, to study the possibility of making the office 
of an executive secretary for the chapter a permanent 
one. Some of the questions to be studied by the com- 
mittee concerned salary, term of office, and duties. 


A survey of laws of South Dakota governing 
methods and means of financing the schools was 
the topic of a panel discussion at the January 
meeting of Beta Upsilon Campus Chapter, Univer- 
sity of South Dakota. The discussion was interesting 
enough so that the members voted to continue it 
at the February meeting. The survey was part of 
the nation-wide survey of such laws conducted by 
the Phi Delta Kappa Commission on the Support 
of Public Education, a report of which appeared 
in the September issue. 


“Initiation into Phi Delta Kappa was one of the 
most meaningful events of my life. Initiates will 
find that their membership in the brotherhood of 
Phi Delta Kappa will prove both an inspiration and 
a guide to them, if they will follow its precepts 
and avail themselves of the professional stimulation 
which it provides . . . . They will find that they 
have a constant and ever-renewing source of chal- 
lenge and strength in their all-important work of 
educating American youth to lead the country and 
the world to a brighter tomorrow.” Such was the 
message of President David Blair Owen on the 
occasion of the installation of Beta Psi Chapter 
at his institution in Peoria, Illinois, June 16th. 


The age range of pupils in Contra Costa County 
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unior College runs from 16 to 64 years, and more 
than half of them take terminal occupational and re- 
lated courses which are geared to all levels of occu- 
pations. The college was started a year ago and now 
has two branches offering courses to youth and adults, 
and a summary of its objectives would be “to help 
those who attend the college to earn a living and live 
a life.” Four speakers from the college presented 
aspects of the work of the county college at the March 
meeting of Alpha Field Chapter at San Francisco. 


Bills before the California legislature last spring 
which directly or indirectly affected schools num- 
bered over 500, according to a report in the April 
newsletter of Alpha Field Chapter at San Francisco. 
One bill would virtually do away with personal 
property taxes; others would extend tenure to all 
teachers, require payment of transportation costs 
of pupils in private schools, require five minutes 
of Bible reading daily in school, make military train- 
ing prerequisite to graduation from high school, 
and prohibit an exchange teacher from another 
nation from getting a credential. 


Legislation for unit control for the St. Louis 
schools was discussed briefly at the April meet- 
ing of Beta Field Chapter, St. Louis, by Frank 
L. Wright, newly elected member of the St. Louis 
Board of Education. By a unanimous vote the chapter 
endorsed the legislation as being in keeping with 
improved procedure in school administration. A 
letter informing legislators of their stand was sent 
to members of the House Committee on Education, 
the Senate Education Committee, and all members 
of the General Assembly who represent St. Louis, 
asking them to work for the passage of such legis- 
lation. , 


In order to plan the most effective meetings and 
secure a good attendance, Epsilon Field Chapter, 
los Angeles, recently sent to its members a ques- 
tionnaire concerning their preference for meeting 
place and time, type of program, and activities, and 
teasons for non-attendance. 


Nursery schools should include the education of 
parents and not just relieve the parents from the obli- 
gation of providing love and care for their children, 
was a point of agreement in a discussion at Epsilon 
(San Francisco) Field Chapter’s February meeting, 
following a panel of three speakers on the “1951 
White House Conference on Children and Youth.” 
Controversial issues included in resolutions passed 
at the Conference were federal aid to public schools, 
nursery schools as part of the public school program, 
and separation of church and state. 
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State colleges in California are «experiencing 
rapid growth and expansion, accordiny to speakers 
at the April meeting of Epsilon Field Chapter in 
Los Angeles. Long Beach State College, the newest 
but not the smallest, has an enrollment of 2200 
students, and has recently received a 320-acre site 
from the city of Long Beach. The college is now 
housed in emergency buildings, but plans call for 
a modern building program. 

At Los Angeles State College a teacher educa- 
tion faculty is in full swing, training some 380 
students at the present time. This has come about 
from very small beginnings and the trend seems to 
be still one of increased enrollments and the need 
for greater facilities. Plans for the future of the 
college call for the expenditure of $25 million for 
new property to eliminate the problem of insufficient 
space. 


Unesco was thoroughly discussed at the January 
meeting of Epsilon Field Chapter, Los Angeles. 
The speaker was Paul Sheats, chairman of the Unes- 
co committee on activities in the U. S. Members 
were divided into six groups to discuss specific 
items of “Agree-disagree” statements on Unesco. 

“Definite acclaim for the Unesco ideal was voiced 
by all groups. Expansion rather than retrenchment 
was the general opinion. It was felt that the general 
public and many educators lack specific knowledge 
about Unesco achievements and projects. Greater 
emphasis on the preparation of teaching materials 
at the elementary level was requested.” 

The speaker pointed out the American origin of 
the principal points of the program of the inter- 
national office of Unesco: (1) Fundamental edu- 
cation centers; (2) Technical training centers; 
(3) Human rights; (4) Remove the obstacles to 
world intercommunication; (5) Promote science; 
(6) Reduce the tensions that cause war; (7) Dem- 
onstrate world cultural inter-dependence; (8) Pro- 
mote the ideals of freedom through mass communi- 
cation; (9) Spread understanding of the UN; and 
(10) Clearing house services. 


Special recognition has come to two members of 
Epsilon Field Chapter, Los Angeles. Nathan Kravitz, 
former editor of the Newsletter, has. been awarded 
a $5,000 general fellowship which will allow him 
to continue his study and research in the field of 
education, at Harvard University. Harry Alter, new 
president of the chapter, was honored by the Holly- 
wood Citizen-News with an article which began 
with the following words: “For outstanding service 
to youth in his own community and in others, the 
Hollywood Citizen-News takes pleasure in awarding 
its ‘Bouquet of the Week’ to Harry Alter of 1928 
Robbins Drive, Beverly Hills.” 
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“Each century has had its problem. Ours of today 
is that as the world fills up it is getting more and 
more difficult for man to be himself,’’ said Frank 
Baxter, professor of English, USC, speaking to 
Epsilon Field Chapter, Los Angeles, in May. 

Among the reasons he gave for being a teacher, 
in spite of all the disadvantages and difficulties, 
are the following: 

1. Because we like it. 

. Certain rewards not easily measured. 

. Social esteem including fear of education’s 
potentialities. 

. Self expression. 

. Zest for life. 

. Possibility of lighting a spark in students. 

. Beauty, truth, wisdom, strength which we can 
impart. 


It costs $6.50 to change a word in the Encyclo- 
pedia, Editor Walter Yust told Phi Delta Kappans 
at the Illinois Educational Association meeting in 
Chicago, sponsored by Nu Field Chapter. One new 
invention, such as the development of atomic ener- 
gies may make necessary changes in as many as 
500 articles. From a time a decision is made to 
change an article, 14 months are occupied in the 
many processes of writing, editing, and printing, 
before the change appears in the volume which 
reaches the public. 


“An experimental Home Mechanics-Craft program 
which includes all the children in the school from 
kindergarten through eighth grade has been show- 
ing excellent results at Byrne School in Chicago.” 
—Nu Field Chapter Newsletter, May 1951. 

Claude H. Ewing, member of Nu Field Chapter, 
Chicago, is director of vocational education and 
director of instruction for the entire school program 
of the Kamehameha Schools, Honolulu. The schools 
include work from kindergarten through senior high 
school and a follow-up program of placement and 
change of position when it is possible to assist the 
graduate in bettering his employment. 

“Life is not slow in the Islands, as one might 
expect it to be in a semi-tropical climate,” he says. 
Professional stimulation and social companionship 
are found with the various professional, business 
and civic groups. 


Retirement means different things to different 
people, because work means different things to 
different people, Robert J. Havighurst told Nu 
Field Chapter in Chicago. A man’s work fills dif- 
ferent needs in his life, such as the following: 

1. The economic need—making a living. 

2. As a basis for self-respect and a sense of worth. 

3. Social prestige. This is particularly true of 
professional people such as teachers. 


4. As a place where one makes and meets friends, 

5. An intrinsic satisfaction, the joy of doing a 
good job, to be found in the laborer as well as in 
the artist. 

6. Service to others; many people have a basic 
desire to help others and find this satisfaction in 
their work. 

7. A way of making time pass, to avoid boredom: 
work involves a set of habits, jolted by retirement, 

8. For some people, work is a heavy and un- 
pleasant burden. 

So you see, retirement means different things to 
different people. The school teacher who must have 
something to satisfy his sense of worth and who 
has enjoyed the way pupils look up to him, has 
problems quite different on retirement from the 
sociable tenant farmer who finds in a retirement 
pension more economic security than he has had, 
and enjoys the chance to chat with friends in his 
leisure. 

He noted that the age 65 set in many Retirement 
Acts in the United States, was a statute of depres- 
sion times, due to some of the same causes as 
barriers of immigrants, the desire to make jobs 
for young people. In the light of present investi- 
gations, he feels that age 68 would probably be 
a better age in terms of the abilities of the people 
being retired. Noting that Great Britain had the 
age of 65 for men and 60 years for women, he 
felt that the facts he knew justified no sex differ- 
ential in retirement age. 

In the discussion period which followed, ad- 
ministrators expressed the necessity for some policy 
which would not involve an administrative decision 
in each individual case. The speaker felt that per- 
haps schools might work out some form of gradual 
retirement. In the high school, for example, a teacher 
might have one class less each year, or might teach 
one semester and be off the next. He felt that part 
time employment might be of advantage both to 
teachers and to schools at the elementary level. 


“Teachers for our times” was the topic of the 
program at the April, 1951 meeting of Xi Field 
Chapter, Sacramento. California’s needs for teachers, 
discussed by James C. Stone, reported that Califor- 
nia will be short about 3000 elementary teachers 
and have an excess of about 3000 high school teach- 
ers in September. 

“The teacher’s attitude is the most important 
factor’ —Paul Bowers, speaking on ‘Factors needing 
Improvement Within the School.” 

“There must be more community acceptance of 
teachers as individuals and as_professionals.”— 
Charles Bursch II, “Factors Needing Improvement 
Within the Community.” 

“The average weekly load for teachers is 49 houts 
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50 minutes for elementary, 49 hours 58 minutes for 
high school teachers.” —Walter R. Gore. 

Other phases of the topic were, “Placement and 
Follow-Up,” by John Shannon; “Orientation of New 
Teachers,” Michael Nugent; ‘‘Maintaining our Pres- 
ent Teaching Staffs,” Ray B. Dean; “Recruitment 
of Former Teachers,” Mason Johnston ; and “Califor- 
nia Student Teachers Association,”” Edward Papoff. 


A visit across the border was one enterprise of 
Omega Field Chapter, San Diego, California. The 
chapter’s committee on International Educational 
Cooperation sponsored this joint meeting with the 
teachers of the Tia Juana Elementary Schools and the 
Tia Juana Polytechnic High School. Tia Juana teach- 
ers gave a program presenting the work of the 
high school. A question period followed with 
questions asked about education each way. Questions 
were also asked about Phi Delta Kappa. 

Another enterprise of the Omega Field Chapter 
committee on International Educational Cooperation 
's an effort to establish a scholarship for an edu- 
cator from Latin America at San Diego State Col- 
lege, reports Gordon K. Stevenson. His report 
includes a transcript of greetings to the Mexican 
teachers, from which we extract these paragraphs: 

El fin principal de esta fraternidad es el ade- 
lantamiento del sistema de educacién en las escuelas 
publicas bajo la bandera de la democracia ; llevandose 
a cabo por medio de tres ideales; primero investi- 
gacién, segundo servicio, tercero direccién de lideres. 

La fraternidad itene capitulos o grupos en las 
universidades principales de Los Estados Unidos, 
donde se ofrecen cursos para graduados en las 
escuelas pedgégicas. Hay sesenta y siete de estos 
capitulos o grupos. Tambien hay capitulos o grupos 
para los graduados que ya no asisten a las univer- 
sidades. Cada capitulo tiene por nombre una letra 
del alfabeto griego. Esta noche los socios aqui pre- 
sentes son del grupo de la letra omega. 


Helping each other to gain understanding of 
the other’s problems, sharing knowledge and tech- 
niques, are members of Omega Field Chapter of 
San Diego, California, and their guests for four 
months, Bienvenido Jiminez of Guatemala, who 
is in the U. S. to observe and study our educational 
methods. There is a real exchange of values as they 
learn from each other, working together on shared 
projects with definite objectives. 


“Teacher Recruitment” was informally discussed 
by Dean Osman Hull at the March meeting of Alpha 
Epsilon Campus Chapter, University of Southern 
California. He stressed the fact that young men 
and women who want to “tackle tough jobs,” to 
take on more responsibility, will be attracted to 
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the call of public education. The issues facing 
education should be emphasized in a forceful man- 
ner to appeal to the idealism of young men and 
women. 

A wide variety of experiences are to be had in 
teaching, and there are many fields for special- 
ization. The profession of teaching has a secur- 
ity and stability which some other professions do 
not have. “Teaching isn’t an easy task, but it affords 
creative development without some of the ulcer- 
producing headaches that confound other pro- 
fessions.” 

Dean Hull concluded, “When people stop asking 
us to solve problems, then we should start worry- 


ing. 


The theme of the November meeting of Alpha 
Theta Field Chapter, Bloomington-Normal, Illinois, 
will be “Citizenship Education Project.” Speakers 
will be George N. Wells, superintendent of Bloom- 
ington Public Schools; P. C. Kurtz, principal of the 
Bloomington High School; and Miss Louise Lange, 
social science department, Bloomington High School. 


The Mississippi School Boards Association is in 
the process of organization, reports Alpha Iota Field 
Chapter at Clinton, Mississippi. At a meeting in Jack- 
son a steering committee was appointed which made 
plans for future procedures and action. The purposes 
of the Association would be (a) to improve school 
board members and keep them informed of the edu- 
cational program, and (b) to further constructive leg- 
islation for the school and cooperate in every way 
possible with other educational organizations and indi- 
viduals in improving education generally. 


In the policy of mass education lies the great 
strength as well as the many weaknesses of the 
American school system, said W. L. Ayres, dean 
of the Purdue University School of Science, at 
the January meeting of Alpha Mu Field Chapter, 
Lafayette, Indiana. Our schools have done much 
to help the average and retarded students, but 
have done nothing for the brilliant students from 
whom we must expect he advances in our culture. 
Special opportunities and supplemental materials 
should be provided to advance the bright student 
at a faster pace. 


Audio-visual materials lend variety to the class- 
rooms, relieving the dullness of the routine of reading- 
lecturing-reciting day after day, George P. Salen of the 
Purdue University Audio-Visual Center told members 
of Alpha Mu Field Chapter, Lafayette, Indiana, at 
their January meeting. The proper use of audio-vsiual 
materials helps to give students a real experience with 
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which to associate the words which otherwise may 
have no meaning to them. 

Alpha Mu’s February meeting was devoted to a 
discussion of measures then before the Indiana legis- 
lature which would affect education and educators. 


“Lately I have had occasion to analyze the be- 
havior of teen-age boys and girls in two correc- 
tional schools of a mid-western state,” says J. Roy 
Leevy of Purdue University. “Time and again, these 
boys and girls when they arrive at the state cor- 
rectional school upon interview have said that they 
hated school, hated school teachers, hated even 
the mere word ‘school.’ 

“Youths who attend our public schools need have 
no such attitude towards teachers and schools, if 
those of us in education do a better job of re- 
cruiting candidates for teaching, a better job of 
inservice training. The Phi Delta Kappa ideal of 
service connects research facts with the human 
element in our public educational program.” 


“Solve local school finance problems well if you 
want to avoid the leading strings that are always 
tied to governmental assistance,” said Associate Edi- 
tor Lawrence Martin of the Denver Post at the 
twenty-fifth anniversary dinner of Alpha Mu Chap- 
ter, Colorado State College of Education, April 23, 
1951. “Every dollar of outside aid to your schools, 
whether it be state aid or federal aid, carries with 
it a certain degree of outside control... . 

“The total of Marxists of any degree in public 
education is probably as negligible as is the effective- 
ness of the loyalty oath in buttressing the schools 
against Red isms. 

“There are forces aggressively at work in this 
country and this state that, under pretense of pro- 
tecting the schools, would destroy them by bringing 
them into disrepute on suspicion or innuendo, not 
on facts; forces that mask a virulent hostility against 
adequate support for public education behind a pre- 
tense of patriotism. . . . Before you wield the broom, 
be sure you are sweeping out only the dirt... . 

“The public mind is a curious mixture of pro- 
gressivism and standpatism about education. For 
example, in a survey made through the instrumen- 
tality of the National School Service Institute, a 
trade association of school supply and equipment 
people, some 3 million copies of a comprehensive 
questionnaire have been used. That tremendous 
sampling of opinion revealed that people generally 
want plenty of emphasis on fundamentals—reading, 
writing and arithmetic—but they also want to keep 
music, art, dramatics, sewing, etc. They want their 
children to be well treated and happy, to find school 
a place where learning has meaning and is not mere- 
ly a treadmill of learning by rote under domination.” 


Phi Delta Kappa now has 95 Life Members. Rho 
Chapter of New York University leads with 12, 
followed by Alpha Epsilon of the University of 
Southern California at Los Angeles with 11. Next 
comes Alpha Omicron of Claremont College, Clare. 
mont, California, with 9; Lambda of the University 
of California, Berkeley, 7; and Zeta of the Univer. 
sity of Chicago, 6. Five chapters have 3 each: Ep. 
silon, University of Iowa, Iowa City; Mu, University 
of Texas at Austin; Phi, University of Wisconsin at 
Madison; Alpha Gamma, State College of Wash- 
ington at Pullman; and Alpha Rho, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Maryland. 

The following eleven chapters each have two 
life members: Alpha, University of Indiana; Iota, 
Harvard University; Nu, University of Washington 
at Seattle; Xi, University of Pittsburgh; Sigma, 
Ohio State University; Upsilon, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Alpha Eta, Temple University at Philadel- 
phia; Alpha Lambda, Boston University; Alpha 
Sigma, University of Denver; Alpha Chi, University 
of California at Los Angeles; and Beta Alpha, 
Louisiana State University. 

Thirteen chapters have one life member each. 
They are: Beta, Columbia University; Gamma, Uni- 
versity of Missouri; Delta, Stanford University; 
Psi, George Peabody College for Teachers; Alpha 
Beta, University of Virginia; Alpha Zeta, Univer- 
sity of Arizona; Alpha Iota, University of Cin- 
cinnati; Alpha Mu, Colorado State College at 
Greeley; Beta Gamma, George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C.; Beta Delta, University of 
Colorado at Boulder; Beta Epsilon, University of 
Maryland; Beta Zeta, Oklahoma A & M College; 
and Beta Eta, Western Michigan College at Kalama- 
ZOO. 


Human Rights, 86 page bulletin with a selection of 
historic documents describing the unfolding of the 
American tradition of human rights, Catalog No. 
S 1.2:H 88, available at 45c from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


The Dictionary of Education edited by Carter V. 
Good under sponsorship of Phi Delta Kappa is now 
priced at $6.00. It may be ordered from the McGraw 
Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
18. 


If you are in the neighborhood of another chapter, 
why not visit that chapter? 
If you have moved into the vicinity of another chap- 
ter, why not transfer membership into that chapter? 
If you have moved, please send notice of change of 
address to 
Phi Delta Kappa 
2034 Ridge Road 
Homewood, Illinois 
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From the Desk of the Executive Secretary 


By PAUL M. COOK 


The Twenty-Third Biennial Council of Phi 
Delta Kappa will convene in the Hotel LaSalle, 
Chicago, Illinois, Friday, December 28. This 
policy-making body for Phi Delta Kappa brings 
together representatives from the 71 campus 
chapters and 56 field chapters of Phi Delta 
Kappa. Presence of members of the Board of 
Directors and District Representatives, plus al- 
ternate delegates from the chapters, brings the 
total membership of the Council to approxi- 
mately 200. In addition, as always, many mem- 
bers of the fraternity look in on one or more 
sessions of the Council. You are cordially in- 
vited! 

During its session from Friday through Mon- 
day, the Council will hear reports of the 
operations of the fraternity for the past bien- 
nium, project plans and elect officers for the 
biennium to follow. The Council will hear a 
membership report showing an all-time high 
membership of 49,819 on last May 31. New 
chapters established bring the chapter roll to 
its all-time high of 127 chapters. 

The Council has right of initiative, and no one 
can ever anticipate what the Council will choose 
to do. Among questions which have been rec- 
ommended to the Council for consideration: 

In what way shall Phi Delta Kappa observe 
its 50th birthday in 1956? 

Should the Council meet every three years in- 
stead of every two years as at present? (The 
23rd Council is expected to cost $20,000.) 

Should the word “fraternity” in our name be 
replaced by the word “‘society’’? 

Should the Council budget the cost of the 
travel of an alternate as well as the principal 
delegate to the Council? 

Should the requirements for membership in 
Phi Delta Kappa be raised, in view of advancing 
standards in the profession of education? 

Should annual training schools for chapter 
officers be set up in each district? 

Should life membership be a requirement for 
members elected by non-resident procedure? 

Should membership rules be changed, so that 
One is a “member” only when in active relation- 
ship? 


Should district representatives and area co- 
ordinators of the fraternity be elected at district 
conferences in off-Council years? 

Should the initiation fee be changed from 
$7.50 to $10.00? Should membership dues be 
raised? 

Should Phi Delta Kappa adopt a definite re- 
tirement plan for its employes? Should we 
establish a salary schedule for its employes? 

Should Phi Delta Kappa employ a field repre- 
sentative to supervise chapters and to assist in 
the training of chapter officers? 

Should Phi Delta Kappa purchase or build 
a permanent home for its headquarters? 

Should Phi Delta Kappa have two publica- 
tions, one for fraternity business and one for 
professional matters? 

Should Phi Delta Kappa project a special 
effort to defend public education against at- 
tacks? 

Any member of the fraternity who has a 
strong opinion on the foregoing, or any other 
question concerning Phi Delta Kappa, may have 
his opinion registered by discussion of such mat- 
ters with his chapter’s delegate. Every member 
has also the full right of petition to the Council. 

FRATERNITY JEWELRY 


Fraternity jewelry is now available at prices 
as follows: 


Membership Key 

Number 1 Pin plus tax 80 
Number 2 Pin plus tax 1. 20 
Number 3 Pin 95 
Number 4 Pin 1.80 10.80 
Service Key 1.20 7.20 
Recognition Emblem 35 2.10 


$5.10 
4.80 
7.20 
5.70 


1.75 plus tax 


A new item is the ‘‘recognition emblem”’ to be 
worn as a lapel button. Those of you thinking 
of Christmas gifts may wish to- consider the 
possibility of the fraternity jewelry, or of book- 
ends at $16.50, or the wall plaque at $10.00. 
Available to non-members is the annual sub- 
scription to The Phi Delta Kappan at $3.00. The 
service key must be ordered through the chapter 
to secure the chapter confirmation of the record 
of professional service. For other items, include 
cash with order to Phi Delta Kappa, 2034 
Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois. 
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Schedule for Twenty-Third Biennial Council 


December 27—Thursday—The LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago 


9:00 A. M. Office set-up and final check-up on 
arrangements 


1:30 P. M. Meeting of Board of Directors and 

District Representatives. Session to continue 
through afternoon and evening as required. 
Separate sessions of two bodies as may be de- 
termined. 
Purpose: (1) To organize committees and 
assign committee personnel in the light of 
recommendations by District Representatives, 
(2) to consider procedure, and (3) to attend 
to other essential pre-council business. 


December 28—Friday—LaSalle Hotel, 19th Floor 


9:00 A. M. Registration of delegates and other 
members of Twenty-Third Biennial Council. 
Purchase of luncheon tickets at registration desk. 


12:15 P. M. First Session of Twenty-Third Bien- 
nial Council, Century Room, 19th Floor. 
Luncheon, President George C. Kyte presiding 
Roll call (By tickets collected) 

Address by Paul M. Cook, Executive Secretary, 
“The State of the Fraternity” 
Remarks by the President 


2:30 P. M. Second Session, Ballroom, 19th Floor 
Seating of delegates and alternates 
Roll call and introduction of alternates 
Reports of Association Officers 
Reports of District Representatives 
Committee appointments announced 


4:30 P. M. District conferences (Locations to be 
announced ) 
Election of member of Nominating Committee 
—to nominate officers for Board of Directors 
Election of District Nominating Committee for 
District Representative 


7:30 P. M. Third Session, Ballroom 
Commission report by Edgar L. Morphet, 
“Support of Public Education” 


8:30 P. M. First meeting of council committees 
(Locations to be announced) 


December 29—Saturday 


9:00 A. M. Fourth Session, Ballroom 
Report of Credentials Committee 
Interim-committee reports 


10:30 A. M. Second meeting of council committees 


1:30 P. M. Fifth Session, Ballroom 

Commission report by Clarence M. Long, 
“The Selective Recruitment of Teachers” 

Commission report by Harold H. Metcalf, 
“International Educational Cooperation” 

Council Business 
Report of Committee on Audit of Expense 
Report of Committee on Time and Place 
Progress reports, council committees 
Council legislation 


7:30 P. M. Sixth Session, Ballroom 
Address: Floyd T. Goodier, Second Vice Presi- 


dent 
“On Becoming a Member of Phi Delta Kappa” 


8:30 P. M. Third meeting of council committees 
December 30—Sunday 


9:00 A. M. Seventh Session, Ballroom 
Council committee reports 
Council legislation 


10:30 A. M. Adjournment until afternoon session 


2:00 P. M. Eighth Session, Ballroom 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Council legislation 


7:30 P. M. Ninth Session, Ballroom 
Election of Board of Directors 
Recess for District Conferences 

Election of District Representatives 
Election of Coordinators 
Council legislation 


December 31—Monday 


9:00 A. M. Tenth Session, Ballroom 
Council legislation 
Adoption of budget 
Unfinished business 


1:30 P. M. Eleventh Session, Ballroom 
Unfinished business 
Installation of officers 


4:00 P. M. Adjournment of Twenty-Third Bien- 


nial Council 
KEKKAKEEK 


December 31, 4:30 P. M.—Joint meeting of Board 
of Directors and District Representatives (For 
incoming and retiring officers) 


January 1, 1952—9:00 A. M.—Meeting of the 
Board of Directors 
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Wow! Even my baby sister will be You're right—youngsters can’t 
out of school by then! We'll never wait! Besides, we're way 
learn all those things you said we behind already. We'll have 
ought to know! to work hard to catch up . . . 


Together we can do it! 
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Let’s pull together now, for all 
America’s children. 
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Well, it’s true the schools have had 
touah going for a long time, what 
with the depression and the war, 
and now the defense emergency— 


not enough new buildings . . . 


i y i y di j 
750,000 NEW TEACHERS NEEDED 
IN 10 YEARS! 


1960 





8Y 1960 THERE WILL BE 8,000,000 
MORE CHILDREN IN OUR SCHOOLS 


. - - and more children going to 
school every year— 


wI7-191s 
Wah 
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Well—tet’s figure this thing, 
Tommy; nobody can tell how long 
this emergency will last—maybe 
ten or twenty years . . . 


(Continued inside Back Cover) 





